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EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTES.—[For Drsorrptions skE SUPPLEMENT. | 


Fig. 1.—Ptam Woo. Costume. 


AN IDEAL EXCLUSIVENESS. 


HAT would be an ideal exclusiveness which would only admit | 
the cultivated, the good, the wise, and the elegant. We 
dream of such a society—a society which could exist only in Utopia. 
But where then would be the crowded halls of fashion? We fear 
very lonely, for, in spite of a determined exclusiveness the most 
disagreeable men and women get into the most fashionable society. 
It is to be feared that the possession of wealth is more desired 
therein than any other attribute, and that much is forgiven the 
rich man which would be rank heresy in the poor one. We have no 
such lofty standard that we can rate Dives and Lazarus before their 
death as they were rated afterward. Dives gives too good dinners ; 
we enjoy his terrapin and his music. A handsome, fascinating wo- 
man who can amuse the company is not made the subject of too 
severely scrutinizing inquiry. She is apt to get into our parties 
in spite of even a supposed exclusiveness. An ideal exclusiveness, 
therefore, which in society is like the test of credit in Wall Street, 
has this advantage : 
the general characteristics of her guests, their moral and social 
standing. 


| 


| of fashion, for good company makes many virtues. 


Fig. 2.—Figurep Ixp1a Suk Dargss. 


To a young person entering society we should recommend a cer- 
tain exclusiveness. It is always wise to choose one’s friends slow- 
ly and with a certain considerateness. We are not perfect beings 
ourselves, we do not wish to be intimate with too much imperfec- 
tion. A broken friendship is a very painful thing. We should 
think twice before we give our intimate friendship to anybody. 
Still less should we recommend a young person to choose his or 
her friend from the worldly point of fashion or wealth alone. Try 
to find out who are good and true, honorable, generous, and well- 
bred, well-educated, and well-mannered, wherever they may be. 
It is then of no consequence what is the shade of fashion, these 
people are always good society. 

It is not at all impossible to find such people in the highest ranks 
Politeness, 


| self-possession, fine manners, strike in as well as out, and the gay 


| salon shows many a glimpse of beautiful characters. 


it causes a lady to pause and to inquire into | 


By no means 
suppose, because some leaders of fashion are insolent, that all are. 
Try in all conditions of life to read character first, and then to be 
slow in denouncing any class as a class. 

It is curious to observe in every city, every small village, every 
watering-place, how soon there grows up an attempt at exclusive- 
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Fig. 3—Youne Girt’s Serce Dress. 


ness, and how soon it may degenerate 
the undergrowth of fashion. It is the shadow, the toadstool, the 
malaria of good society. A rich young man often thinks it an 
aristocratic thing to do to insult some one less well known than 
himself. He of course becomes unpopular; unfortunately he is 
called exclusive, thus injuring a good word. There are always 
weak people who wish to be invited to his parties, and who will 
curry favor by submitting to his insults. 

The law of primogeniture in England has, it is feared, made 
class of selfish men who are painfully exe lusive. Itisa dange rous 
power to give a young man, to enable him to turn his mother, sis- 
ters, and younger brothers out-of-doors when he becomes of age. 
It engenders the profoundest selfishness; it makes a privileged 
class who can throw dust with impunity. The 
cannot complain, because they want patronage. 
have no such class in this country. 

There is no doubt that in a selfish point of view exclusiveness 
helps a fashionable woman. It gives her a sort of dignity and 
prestige which those cannct claim who open their doors to all the 
world. It seems to say that she is superior to society in general 

On the other hand, no man or woman, not even an idea, has « 


into snobbishness, which is 


younger brothers 
Fortunately we 


ever 
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improved society, if it represents narrowness and 
1 small exclusiveness It is the bold idea, the 
grand men, the great generous women, who have 
governed the world, not alone that sinall part of 
it which we call society, but chure h, state, and 
literature. 

A hostess should of course exercise a wise ex 
clusiveness, such as Lady Palmerston described 
“passed Lord Palmerston’s 
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given to 


ial parboilir to make both miserable, and 


at least. To ask a busy 


an abstract philosopher 
Therefore 


lh to consider before she begins to enter 


as bad. a woman 
s mu 
To form a salon in America has been said 

te impossible, because there are no people to 
10m society is a business, as it is in Europe, and 
very peopie who could do it prefer to invite 
But we believe that this 
The salon begins to live in 


elr OWN exclusive set 
+ an exploded idea 
America in spite of the fashionable expert who 
makes her position a mere opportunity for w reak- 
ing slights on people whom she dislikes. She 
invites only those who may benefit herself; she 
conducts her social policy as certain politicians 
conduct the government, merely seeking those 
friends who will advance a selfish popularity for 
herself. 
will never found a salon. 

The number of modest people who have real 
merit, but who are kept out by what is called the 

exciusiveness of 


She has no large ideas, therefore she 


SO iety,” must be very large 
Yet if they have tact, and care for society, they 
will get in. The most certain way to please is to 
show a certain indifference to the smiles of the 
great, and the surest way to fail is to push. No 
one likes a pusher. 

Although few have much right in 
America to lay claim to long descent, there are 
some who have; but an aristocracy in America 
talent or money. The man 
of the hour is the man of family here. The old 
iristocrat is apt to be a very modest man in com- 
pra 

There are different kinds of exclusiveness, A 
lady who gives much time and thought to the 
ubject may arrive at the cap-sheaf of fashion 


mhie 


families 


is apt to be one of 


likes to have a worshipping crowd who will 
burn incense at her shrine, many who shall come 
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may say that fashion has its own 
It is a lamentable fact—a lamentable com 
mentary on human folly and on the snobbishness 
all the virtues—that a 
eader of society can sometimes alter the public 
view of what is virtue by making vice the fashion. 
One 


which is said tu underlie 


side issue is shown by the tremendous 
exertions, humiliations, and pecuniary sacrifices 
which American fathers and mothers, and, alas, 
voung girls themselves, will go through for the 
It is the worst weakness of 
Then, again, fashion 


morality, it is in its wav a good one, It 
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ire apt to depend very much on books for their 
companions, and so when they come into society 
they cannot horses, vachts, cards, 


talk 
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on 
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common people, 


people can never eeable 


ones. gifted, the most rare and un 
not exclusive 
Waiter Scott could know everybody without sul- 
lying his own bright genius. It is therefore a 
question whether one does not write himself down 
as somewhat cowardly who is plainly dreading 
contact with his kind. Much of this, however, 
may be temperamental. It is a curious fact that 
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the most exclusive social leaders are often the 
victims of the most specious adventurers. No- 
thing is so hard as to doubt a prince, a marquis, 
A prince, a Russian one at that, with 
a world-renowned name, once picked pockets in 
New York drawing-rooms. A lady was obliged 
to apologize for having to send for a policeman 
to at least frighten the high-born villain. When 
she asked his Minister for his character, he said, 
“Yes, madame; one of the worst rascals in St. 
Petersburg ; never admitted to a 


there.” 


or a lord, 


he is salon 


So, with the best of care, villains will get in, 
and modest people, worthy people, will be kept 
It is a sad state of things when there is no 


social weighing-ground where the true qualities 


out 


of a guest can be tested. 

Yet, like finds its level. 
The ideal exclusiveness could only be possible in 
a society founded on the highest principles of 
vood-breeding, which in itself comprehends that 


water, society own 


intimate knowledge of all that is refined, amiable, 
befitting, and elegant in manner and conversation 
learned first at the mother’s knee, and Kept up 
by much intercourse with society. 


*A model juvenile. A boy or girl can have no purer 
and brighter mayazine.”"—Jndependent, New York, 
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THE MAIDEN OF TO-DAY. 


a ne one sees the young woman of 

the present period in winter sports, 
on the sidewalk, in the ballroom, at sum- 
mer and among mountains, one 
realizes that there is an immense difference 
between her and the maiden of half a cen- 
tury ago 


beaches, 


there might be between the young women 
of two entirely different races. 


It is not more than seventy years ago 


that young girls in gay life wore white 
cambric frocks all winter, ent low in the 
neck and with short sleeves, with low, thin 
slippers whose strings laced daintily ove: 
instep and around ankle, and with no un- 
der-flannels at all, and very little under- 
clothing of any sort, so far as warmth went. 
This, too, at a time when stoves and fur- 
naces were not heard of, and all the heat 
came from huge fireplaces that kept only 


ove side at a time warm. How these gay 


aud happy damsels preserved merely their | 


animal heat, not to speak of any other, is a 
riddle that might puzzle the sphinx, mak- 


ing their toilettes, too, as they did, in rooms | 


so cold, as a rule, that water would freeze 
in them, and wearing short night dresses, 
little more than dressing-sacques, at that. 
Doubtless very many of them died; but it 
only illustrates the old saying that pride 
will keep one warm when we see that any 
of them lived. But fresh young blood and 
happy hearts and dancing exercise will do 
au great deal themselves in the way of keep- 
ing warm, and of course enough of these 
half-clad and badly exposed young crea- 
tures did to think that if 
their grandchildren dressed and did as they 
did it would be sheer madness—their grand- 
children in close under-wear carried to the 
throat and to the with buttoned 
boots, and long-sleeved and high-necked 
dresses of thick stuff, with long night dress- 
es and warm rooms, with nothing as it was 
with themselves except the same young 
blood, the happy hearts, and the dancing 
exercise, 

In their days, and something later still, 
the more delicate and unfit for life a young 
girl seemed, the more irresistible were her 
charms thought to be, and one cannot but 
think that the youths of the day were of a 
very sentimental and romantic sort to ex- 
perience such emotion as love for 
pallid and peaked beings, and not rather 
to have turned away with pitying repulsion 


live, and live 


heels, 


those 





a difference almost as much as | 


from the languid spindling to the first rosy 
and buxom milkmaid in the way. 

But in our own day a girl who is pale 
and languid and spindling stands but little 
chance in the race for the prizes of youth 
beside her fresh, lively, and rosy cousin, 
Lovers not only have the sense to know 
that they do not want to burden them- 
selves with a sick woman, and all the sor- 
rows and suspenses, the anxieties and ex- 
penses, incident to such a care, but without 
stopping to think anything about it in that 
light, they experience, if not a natural aver- 
sion to the pining weakling, vet a natural 
attraction to the blooming and wholesome, 
the girl who is the picture of health, who 
defies disease through her obedience to the 
laws of health, and who looks so well and 
strong with ruddy life that one feels as if 
her very health were contagious, and one 
is the better for being in her atmosphere. 
When one meets the girl who nowadays re- 
places the delicate and ailing beauty of the 
past, who had to be handled as tenderly as 
one handles a rare specimen of moth or but- 
terfly lest rub the down from = the 
Wings, one cannot but admire her rich col- 
or and clear skin, her bright eye, her firm 
her fine texture, her rounded 
curves, her easy carriage, her noble step; 
and one feels as if mind and soul and heart 
had all something of the same gracious 


one 


muscles, 


largeness and nobility, and one marvels as 
to what has produced the difference be- 
tween her and the early dead sisters and 
cousins of her grandmother. 

There are probably many causes, we shall 
he told; one certainly is the improved way 
of living of the immediate parents and their 
progenitors, which has given better blood 
to father and mother, and so to herself; fa- 
ther and mother have lived nearer to the 
rules that govern health; they have walked 
and rowed, dressed more fitly, eaten more 
wisely, and in many ways prepared the 
path for the generation that walks along it 
now in such an assured fashion. If they 
have not done all they should themselves, 
they have seen, at any rate, that the daugh- 
ter did; there have been no bare shoulders 
in her childhood; and no bare legs, but 
yokes and pleatings have covered the one, 
and long stockings gartered from the waist- 
band the other; and not only that, but un- 
der the stockings warm flannels have made 
a first covering, and the shoes have been no 
paper-soled and pretty things to make the 
feet look small, but stout, strong barriers 
against cold and damp; it has been recog- 
nized that it is of no consequence to have 
the foot look sinall, that a small foot is too 
often disproportionate, and so bordering on 
deformity, and that a foot should be allow- 
ed to grow, uncramped by bonds, and be 
able to support the body that grows too, 
and should be clothed at all times in thick 
articles of wear, and in winter with arctic 
shoes, so called, sheltering the ankles from 
dampness. Corsets too have in many in- 
stances been discarded for strong waists, 
that by series of buttons, like the cartridge- 
belt of a border ranger, support the weight 
of the clothes, all of which are Joose to the 
Jast point of keeping on, whence comes 
much of the perfect ease of motion, warmth 
and comfort having been consulted to the 
utinost. 

In diet, too, a more wholesome course than 
of old has been pursued; plum-eake sid 
whipped creams and rich puddings have not 
been allowed the child becanse the elders 
had them and other indigestible comesti- 
bles; and a reform as important as any of 
the others has been accomplished in finding 
it best never to wake the sleeping child, 
but to understand that nature in a child 
takes no more rest than it needs. 

With all this care and study of what is 
probably the best thing to do in the case, 
it would be strange if a superior generation 
had not risen in point of health, and of 
looks too, The young lady now has the 
thick boots that protected the feet of her 
childhood, possibly a trifle thicker at need; 
her short skirts do not let the moisture in 


vade the back of her ankles, do not tire her | 


back with their dragging heaviness, nor 
her hand with holding them up, and all 
her unimpeded progress can thus be rapid 
enough to the she 
knows she is expected to look warm, and 
would be dismayed were her nose red and 


set blood spinning ; 


her face blnue,as if she had not on enough 
clothes, and care to be warm. 
Her dress, which she insists ou having fit- 
ted, in herown graphic term, as if she were 
melted and poured into it, is in every way 


she takes 


conducive to the ease and comfort of her 
out-door life, and so she has no reason for 
not being out-doors a good deal, oxygena- 
ting and purifying her blood; and,in full 
health, she is alive and alert, as most healthy 
people are; she is not ashamed to eat sufti- 
cient; her complexion is rich; her diges- 
tion is good; and her digestion being good, 
she is amiable, bright, and cheerful, and al- 
together a delightful thing to have in the 
house. 











SYMMETRICAL EDUCATION. 


hf iyo E has come to be a general dissatis- 
_ faction felt at the result of the work 
of our graded schools, from which so much 
was expected at their opening, and a fair 
trial of which threatens to produce a gen- 
eration crystallized into precisely the same 
thoughts, tendencies, and habits, into that 
general sameness, in fact, which already 
marks the Chinese. It has been thought 
by those perhaps not more interested than 
others in the purposes of education, but who 
have given the subject more consideration, 
that something of this danger may be ob- 
viated, and at any rate the scope of the 
schools immensely widened, by combining 
with the instruction given from books that 
given from objects, teaching every boy and 
girl how to turn to use all the learning they 
may aequire, and,in point of fact, to be able 
to earn a livelihood, were it necessary, on 
the moment of leaving school. It is not in- 
tended, of course, that the part of education 
derived from books is to suffer; it is only to 
be supplemented. Not only is it expected 
that this manual or industrial training will 
be useful for future effort and support in 
monied ways, but it is hoped that it will 
round out and perfect the individuality as 
mere mental training cannot do, and this is 
what is most insisted on; for it teaches the 
child not only to turn his intellectual faeul- 
ties to account, but to use and perfect his 
bodily resources and powers, making a more 
harmonious and symmetrical development 
than has before been reached save with the 
exceptional few. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
DEMOCRACY IN A DRESS-COAT. 


4 EORGE SAND pointed out in her autobiog 

JT raphy that, in spite of the advance of wealth 
and luxury, French society must be growing more 
democratic, since the footmen, who in her youth 
stood up behind genteel carriages, were at last 
provided with seats. The American visitor in 
England makes the same reflection when noticing 
the simplification of liveries, and the difficulty of 
Liv- 
eries are coming to be there, as they are here, 
something distinguishing and professional, but 
not, as in Thackeray's time, grotesque ; they mark 
a coachman or a groom as a person assigned to 
a particular function, like a railway official, but 
they do not make him a ridiculous being like 
Jeames Yellowplush. It will be remembered 
that when railway uniforms were first introduced 
among ourselves they were seriously objecte’ to 


getting sight of a servant in powdered hair. 


as undemocratic, though this feeling is now rare 
ly expressed. Supposing servants’ liveries to be 
undesirable, as 1 think, it is clearly an advantage 
that they should cease to be insulting. It is a 
curious fact that side by side with their decline 
in England comes also a gradual disappearance 
of those robes of the peers which are so gorgeous 
in the opera of Jolanthe, but are now rarely worn 
in public. At the Queen’s Jubilee, if I mistake 
not, they did not appear. 

As our own fashionable society grows more 
rich and better appointed, it ix curious to know 
how far it is receding from contact with popular 
So 
far as the costume of men goes, its basis is now 
absolutely democratic. It is the tradition that a 
certain Prince Esterhazy, ouce the type of fabu- 
Jous wealth in Europe, lost a thousand pounds 
sterling every time he put on his best coat for an 
evening entertainment, since he was sure to drop 
from it precious stones to that extent before he 
got home again. But a fashionable entertain- 
ment may now cost millions and yet see every 
male guest arrayed in the same black suit that 
is worn by the fiddler who plays in the orchestra 
or the waiter who serves the chicken salad. Here 
is one clear instance of a democratic and levelling 
custom in the very midst of splendor. We have 
only to imagine a similar transformation to come 
over the costume of women—a consummation 
which some philosophers expect—and we should 
see the external aspect of polite society pretty 
effectually transformed. There would then be 
absolutely no visible difference between classes 
on occasions of ceremony, unless it might be in 
that greater personal cleanliness of the more fa- 
vored classes, which Tolstoi declares to have been 


institutions, or how far approaching them. 


already carried so far as to have become unrea 
sonable and irritating. The roaring Irishman 
in Cherubina, or the Adventures of a Heroine, 
complains of his more polished rival's ultra-re- 
finements, and says, “ He had a pair of nice white 
hands, which I verily believe he washed every 
day of his life’; and perhaps the last lingering 
trace of social antagonisms will be that existing 
between the man who wears one clean shirt in a 
week and him who puts on three every day. 

We can see a similar tendency in other ways. 
During a recent visit to Newport at the height 
of the season it was easy to observe—after some 
years’ absence—an increase in luxury and fash- 
ion. But it was also curious to observe a dis- 
tinct advance in certain ways toward a freer so- 
cial intercourse. Bathing on the common beach 
has again come into fashion sinee the erection 
of new and attractive buildings; and the beau- 
tiful grounds of the Casino are opened to all 
comers, Who can thus- have afforded to them for 
fifty cents the refinements of social pleasure. To 
be sure, there is within the walls of that institu- 
tion an inner Holy of Holies called a club-house, 
with all the usual appointments of a gentlemen’s 
club, and in this respect quite surpassing the mod- 
est Newport club-house of other days, which did 
not even call itself a club, but only a reading- 
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room. Yet no stranger could be put down at 
the old club, even for a day, without a member 
to vouch for him, or for a much longer time with- 
out the consent of a sacred body called a Gov- 
erning Committee; whereas any stranger of de- 
cent appearance can walk in and register himself 
without voucher at the Casino Club, paying his 
fee; and can write his letters on the club paper 
for the whole summer with foreign dukes and 
American millionaires at his elbow. This is in- 
deed to be a man anda brother. That any harm 
has ever followed I could not learn, but it cer- 
tainly is a great step toward democratic equality 
from the time when a man’s club was his castle. 

It may be said that all this is not really a change 





in that direction, but only a method borrowed 
from European countries, where prince and pea- 
sant may jostle each other on park or parade- 
ground. But such an arrangement means a great 
deal more in our case than there; for the very 
fact of a recognized and unalterable difference 
in social position in Europe has made such con- 
tact less significant, and therefore less the sub- 
ject of criticism. There was no real equality, but 
only a temporary waiving of the social differ- 
ence, as when a king travels incognito, and is 
not to be treated as a monarch even by his own 
subjects. But in America the social distinction 
is too vague a thing to be thus laid aside and 
taken up again at will; it must maintain itself 
in the club-house and on the bathing beach and 
in the ballroom, or it is gone forever. ‘To vield 
it there is not the abandonment of a mere out- 
post, but of the citadel. 

Would it be a calamity to have it abandoned ? 
On that point a social philosopher might find 
much to say, ending perhaps with the admission 
that while many of the external refinements of 
higher civilization demanded some exclusiveness 
in their creation and constant effort for 
preservation, yet the essentials of fine manners 


their 


lie deeper and are perhaps to be more, success- 
fully secured at last by a freer opening of all 
doors to all. Lord Tennyson recognizes nature's 
good manners as the best, and the manners of 
the great as but a substitute for these; and when 
Emerson lays down as a ¢ouclistone, “* A gentle- 


man makes no noise, a lady is serene,” he gives 
us a social standard beside which the artificial 
demarcations of Blue-Books and peerages appear 


a very little thing. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN DRESSES WITH WRAPS, 


ype modistes complete autumn dresses 
for the street | 


the materials of the dress, giving variety to 


yy adding a small mantle of 
the 
wardrobe where street suits usually consist of a 
tailor gown and jacket. 
binations of two materials, 


These suits are com 


such as cloth with 
plush, or else faille francaise with velvet. The 
heavy plush or velvet forms the lower skirt, and 
may be either plain, plaid, or striped; i 
quite full and plain on the foundation skirt, and 
later in the fur. 
The cloth forms a long drapery, showing the 
plush or velvet only at the foot or up one side, 
and sometimes falls in cascade folds down the 
back, being faced with velvet, and the 
lower skirt its whole length in thick pleats or 
full the that 


show pleats crowded togetier. 


is 


hung 


season may be bordered with 


showing 


shirring, or e French gathers 
the ot 
The basque of the cloth has Direewire revers of 
plush, with a pleated vest, and plush collar and 
cuffs. The short wrap is of the cloth, with ad- 
justed back like a basque, and sling sleeves that 
cover the sides and almost meet in front over a 
waistcoat of plush, which is inserted in the arm- 
holes, and fits the figure like a jacket, giving the 
warmth that sling- sleeve formerly 
made failed to give. The fronts of the cloth 
are bordered with a plaited passementerie, and a 
band of the passementerie passes around below 
the collar and drops ina V behind with tasselled 
ends. This suit is very handsome in Gobelin- 
blue cloth and plush, or in brown cloth with 
many tiny tucks done by hand in the cloth in- 
stead of machine stitching. The passementerie 
is of brown cord plaited with dull gold cord. 
Braided cloth mantles in small visite shapes are 
wade with dresses that are entirely of cloth and 
richly braided. Blue and green cloths ave braid 
ed with black, but those of the tobacco browns 
are usually trimmed with braid of the same 
shades, or else with a mixture of tinsel, The 
fronts of these wraps are straight and long, the | 


“lores 
eug 


wraps 


as 


back short and adjusted to the figure like a 
jacket, and the sides have sinall square sleeves ; 
the braiding may be in many straight, waved, 
or curled rows of fine soutache sewed on the | 
cloth, or else it may be of very elaborate design, | 
fashioned like passementerie, and adjusted to 
the garment afterward ; this trimming may sim- 
ulate a vest, or else cover the entire sides of the 
garment and its square sleeves. If a border is 
added, it is of fur, or of the fluffy silk or curled 
braid ruches that imitate fur. 


SHORT CLOAKS, 


Short cloaks will be worn by young women, as 
they give warmth on the body, where most need- 
ed, and at the same time leave the skirts of hand- 
some gowns uncovered. Black cloaks will be 
worn in English fashion with dresses of any col- 
Plush will be the favorite fabric for rich 
wraps, as it is found to be more becoming than 
velvet on account of its thick rich pile, and black 
plush is preferred to brown because the latter is 
considered an imitation of seal fur. There are, 
however, many handsome brown plash wraps in 
the Havana, tobacco, and golden brown shades, 
instead of the darker seal brown, Gray plush in 
steel shades, Gobelin blue, and emerald green 
plushes are also made up in wraps; the red 
plush cloaks are darker than the ruby shades 
used last year. These short cloaks are scarcely 


or, 





larger than the scarf mantles of the summer, 





sometimes being simply round capes in the back 
and sides, with long slender fronts added under 
the cape and quite separate, so that the arms 
pass out between the cape and the long fronts. 
Others have the middle forms of the back length- 
ened over the tournure, with the sides sewed in 
next these back forms, and extended as small 
square sleeves or as a sling cape, while the fronts 
are pointed like a long jacket, or else they are in 
mantilla shape. All such garments have the loose 
straight fronts that are so generally becoming, 
with the short back adjusted by a belt or rib- 
bon underneath tied around the waist. To make 
plush cloaks warm enough they have a luxurious 
soft thick lining of eider-down quilted in satin; 
the satin may be black, changeable, or striped, 
but quiet dark linings are preferred. The trim- 
mings are all-over embroideries of beads done on 
the garment, or of silk embroidery in thick close 
stitches like cords, or in open designs like lace. 
Corded net in fanciful meshes sometimes covers 
the sides and sleeves, giving the effect of a gar 
ment combined of two materials. Pointed yokes 
of passementerie are partly of fine beads and part- 
ly of cords, and the V-shaped trimmings of passe- 
menterie so long in use are retained because these 
tapering lines give the slender, long-waisted ap- 
pearan e how I vogue, Stripes made of jetted 
also fashionable trimmings, some be- 


gilps are . 


ing in fine narrow lines, and others two or three 
in lozenge 
Greek 


are used in gimps and in fringes, especially on 


wide 
in 


inches in 


beads 


patterns, in blocks, 


wheeis, or squares, Lridescent 
brown wraps, but jet trimmings with some tinsel 
intermixed are used for almost all other colors of 
plush or velvet. The steel and silver 
broideries are very effective on 
blue wraps. 


bead em 
ay, black, and 
Fringes of beads in long, slender 
strands remain in favor, aud are placed at the 
top of the garment, not edging it, as long pointed 
collars, V’s, and yoke shapes, also as epaulettes 
dropping from the shoulders low on the sides, 
Chenille fringes are also seeh again, in sleek long 
strands finished with jet tips, and with only very 
slight heading, Pointed V-shaped and tricorner- 
ed pieces of jet passementerie are used as single 
ornaments, or in rows, or as headings for fringes. 
New short cloaks for those wearing mourning are 
of dull ottoman silk with cord embroidery done 
on the garment, bordered with a new fluffy trim- 
ming made of fine narrow silk braid curled very 
closely. These wraps are made with long straight 
fronts, short adjusted back, and small square 
nning in the side-form seams, yet cut 
up so far that they do not bind the arms closely. 
For very light mourning are dark gray plush 
Wraps, with black netted cord trimming covering 
the 
fox fur, 


sleeves b 


sides and sleeves, and bordered with black 


LONG PLUSU CLOAKS., 


Long plush cloaks are in pelisse or redingote 
shape, open up the back and side seams to the 
hips, straight down the frout, and with bell-shaped 
The 
doue on the yvar- 
ment down the fronts, widening toward the foot 
in robe de 


sleeves that curve wider below the elbow, 


trimming is bead embroidery 


n, and in V’s or round collars on the 
closely fitted waist. Fur trimmings are placed 
up the fronts and the open seams, and are used 
as a high collar and cuffs, but are seldom placed 
around the foot as a border, Black fox, bear, 
Light drab 


and golden brown plush pelisses are shown for 


and beaver furs are the trimmings. 


evening aud earriage cloaks, trimmed with irides- 
cent bead embroidery and fringe 


i and 


» und edged with 


ur, sometimes lined throughout with the 


crinkled white Chinese lamb-skin, 


LONG CLOTH CLOAKS. 


Long cloth cloaks are full garments in Raglan 
shape—that is, with square sleeves beginning in 
side forms—or else they 


the like the Lrish 


gathered to the collar or yoke and 


are 
peasant cloaks, 
falling straight to the ground without sleeves; a 
waistcoat front is added to thesecloaks for warmth, 
and the long outer fronts are sometimes doubled 
from the foot upward as sbing-sleeve capes are. 
Spider-web designs are seen on the new cloths 
also rough Astrakhan stripes, diagonal stripes, 
sunken oval and snail-shaped figures, and odd 
hierogivphies, in lighter shades than that of the 
surface of the cloth, and also in contrasting col- 
ors, ‘The striped rough cloths are very effective, 
as they give the appearance of great comfort and 
warmth, and may be had in dressy garments as 
well as in plain ulsters, 


SILK AND VELVET DRESSES. 

Repped silks of soft quality, such as faille 
francaise and Bengaline, are combined with vel- 
vet, either plain, striped, or plaided, for visiting 
and carriage dresses. The combinations of these 
two materials are done in various ways, but a 
preference is shown for having the becoming 
velvet next the wearer in the basque or polonaise. 
One pretty design has Gobelin blue faille fran- 
gaise draped to represent a long over-skirt, or 
rather a single skirt which is caught upward 
on the right side, showing only a velvet facing 
at the foot. The over-dress is a blue velvet po- 
lonaise, made with a very short panier on the 
right, disciosing the draped silk skirt, while the 
left side forms a long square-cornered panel. A 
similar dress is shown in viewx green velvet and 
Bengaline. The velvet polonaise is nothing more 
than a basque along the right side, disclosing a 
fringed draped side of a Bengaline lower skirt. 
The square-cornered panei on the left side is bor- 
dered with a ruche of ostrich feathers, which: also 
extends up the front of the waist next a revers of 
green iridescent beads that trims the right side 
of the waist. The back drapery of velvet is gath- 
ered to the pointed middle forms of the waist. 
The fringe on the skirt is of silk, with deep 
netted heading like the Chinese fringe on crape 
shawls. Another design has a velvet basque 
with faille sleeves, and a velvet lower skirt with 
sash drapery of the faille, with netted fringe on 
the sash breadths. The narrow-striped velvets 


| 
} 





of two colors, or else velvet stripes alternating 
with faille stripes of another color, are used for 
the bodice and shirts of dresses that have faiile 
sleeves and drapery. Thus a red and green dress 
has red velvet half-inch stripes alternating with 
green faille stripes, forming a basque that has 
pleated fronts, the pleats wide on the shoulders, 
tapering to a point at the waist line, and the V 
space filled in with red moiré ribbon; the high 
collar is of the striped velvet, and the coat 
sleeves of faille have striped velvet cuffs. The 
neck and sleeves have white feather-edged water- 
ed ribbon basted inside, with a small square bow 
of the same coming outside at the throat. Black 
striped velvet and faille dresses are being made 
in similar combinations, also plain black velvet 
polonaises with one short side and the opposite 
in a long panel, with the lower skirt of black 
faille francaise trimmed with fringe. 


BLACK SILK DRESSES. 


aace and jet passementerie are the trimmings 

new of black silk. The 
striped with rows of jet passementerie down the 
front and sides, or else only on one side, while 


for dresses skirt is 


the other side is pleated, or has lace arranged in 
cascades. Sometimes a jabot of wide lace edges 
a front drapery that comes from the left hip to 
the foot on the right side; this are wide 
bands of solid jet alternating with broad pleats 
of the silk. 


below 


Cord passementeries are also used 
on black silks, and are sometimes placed in 
points above a wide border of black velvet which 
trims the foot of the skirt all around, The silk 
draperies are very full and long, caught up on 
one side with a cord ornament, and are very fully 
pleated in the back, the pleats deeply lapped to 
extend to the end, and falling over in soft points 
on the tournure. Soft draperies from the shoul- 
der to the waist cross diagonally the front of the 
basque, or eise there are Directoire revers of vel- 
vet with two cascades of lace down the middle. 
A girdle, collar, and cuffs of passementerie 
jet, or else merely of silk cords, are the g i- 
ture for completing black faille dresses The 
favorite fashion of a black velvet basque with 
black faille skirts will be worn again with either 


ol 


pl iin faille or basket striped or else velvet-striped 
faille. 

For iu formation received thanks are due Messrs 
ARNOLD, ConstaB_k, & Co.; James McCrrery & 
Co.; Lory & TayLtor; and Stern Brorners. 





PERSONAT.. 

Kare F. Kirpan, name is a 
household word among the 100,000 members of 
the Chautauqua circles in ler capacity as Secre 
tury of tue University, is a young woman still in 
her twenties, and was very much younger when 
she first entered upon the various and respon 
sible duties of her position. Work evidently 
agrees with Miss KIMBALL, for her eyes are as 
bright and her cheeks as red as though she spent 
her time in chasing butterflies through the fields, 
instead of attending to all the correspondence 
connected with the C. L.8. C. and its numerous 
branches. To do this she employs a number of 
clerks and stenographers, She is very method- 
ical, and loses no time in answering letters; she 
is apparently never in a hurry, and gets through 
a large amount of exacting work in an 
bly short time, Perhaps one reason why Miss 
KimBaLe keeps the color in her 
brightness in her eyes is that she does her 
the fresh air of the ¢ Plaintield 
rsey, being the head quarters of Cha 


Miss 


whose 


MmCcres 
cheeks and the 
in 


J 
Univ 


oOuntrv, 


ersity 

fhe Christian name of the seulptor 
GAUDENS is AUGUSTUS, his wile’s mann 
Gusta, und his child’s name 
Sr. GaAuDENS's father is a Frenchman, but his 
was born in Ireland. Mrs. St. GAUDENS 
was « Miss Homer, of Boston, 

Hlis Japanese Excellency Rixicuc Kuk, 
Minister to the United States, is a firm: believer 
in Christianity, though he is not a 
His oldest child bh baptized, 
and his two other children will be as soon as he 
thinks they are old enough “Tt is,’ he says, 
“my sincere wish that they beeome good Cliris 
tians, and they shall have every opportunity of 
becoming 80, I believe that it is only a que 
tion of time when all Japan will be Christianized, 
and T don’t think it will be a long time either.” 

Mrs. ANDREW JACKSON, who died on August 
24 at the Hermitage, in Tennessee, at the age of 
eighty-one, was the widow of General JACKSON'S 
adopled son, and was the mistress of the White 
House during JACKSON'S administration. 

A young lady, a Miss CLAPP, is said to have 
made a hundsome income this summer by giving 
lessons in whist to classes of ladies and gentle- 
men at the different watering-places. Ifsiie can 
only teach young ladies not to talk and laugh 
when they are playing this scientific game, she 
will win the thanks of their masculine partners. 

DA Lewis, the heroine of Lime Rock, is 
now forty-two years old, and begins to show 
sivns of the wear aud tear of her hard life. 
lives alone in the light-house, her parents being 
dead and her brother gone to follow the sea 
Miss Lewis, as she is still called, though her 
married name is WILSON, saved thirteen lives 
between L869 and I88L. She does all her own 
house-work, keeps the light trimmed and burn- 
ing, and finds time to raise a few flowers in the 
erevices of the rocks. 

—The lace used for the layette of Jay Goup’s 
grandson, the little Jay Kin@pon GouLp, for- 
merly belonged to the Empress Eu@eénir, and 
cost the millionaire $15,000, 

-The Prince [ruRBtbDg# is visifing his friends 
at Newport and Bar Harbor. This handsome 
and accomplished young man is well known in 
New York society and well liked. Although he 
spends the most of his time in Europe, he looks 
upon the city of Mexico as his home. MAXI 
MILIAN named Prince ITURBIDE as lis successor 
w the throne of Mexico, and if that country 
ceases to be a republic at any time within the 
near future, this blue-eyed, amiable prince may 
become her Emperor. 

—The roses cultivated by GeorGe BANCROFT 
at bis Newport home have won him nearly as 
wide a reputation among horticulturists as his 
history has achieved among literary people. A 


is 


GUSSIE. 


son 


Christian 


himself, been 


She 


659 


hima in his rose garden, which was all ablaze 
with a perfect glory of rose bloom Standing 
knee-deep in the full June roses, he was lookiny 
across the water to where West Island lay, haxy 
and purple in late afternoon light : 
ALPHONSE Daubert is working in his villa 
at Champrosay three new books, one of 
Which, Z° Jmmortel, is a satire upon the Acaden 
cians 


on ( 
M. Dauber is no longer in good healt 
From a stroug, athletic man, a lover of 
recreation and sport, he has gradually 


out-door 
become 
Merose, anXiOUs, ent, a slave to strained 
nerves, He used to get up at four hh 
ing and do his be rk int 
Writes whe 
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started out in life 
upa family 
educating 
Phe young man now 
footing in his father’s city 
Admiral Srepuen B. Lue 
ing so much atteution just at present, is a bre 
ther-in-law of the late Admiral Hakwoop. He 
is ubout sixty years old, and was born in Albany, 
New York Admiral Luce 
bearded man, Who has little 
pearance of the naval officer about him 
iptain R. W. Meave, the new Commandant 
of the Washington Navy-yard, is the youngest 
man of his ¢ He is forty-nine 
been Uhirty-six yea in Lhe service 
nearly ball of the tine 
—The most constant pati afternoon 
express train running from Philade iphia to Long 
Branch are George W. CHILDS and A. J. Drex 
EL, Who remember the time when no parlor cars 
were run to Long Branch. Mr. Caiups and Mr 
DREXEL always walk from tie DrexeL banking 
house, at Fitth and Chestnut streets, to the 
train, Where they usually find a number of guests 
who have been invited the Braneh. Ever 
since the palace cars have been placed upon the 
route Mr. CHinps | six 
day for his friends, whom he 
talning at his summer home 
Professor Oris Mason, of the 
seum, speaking i 
F. Batko, said: ‘* Do you know that tl 
big mun, six foot more, could not 
? Even il ( ec on to MAKE 
to a volte of thanks before oue of our little so 
cieties, where he knew every one, he would trem 
ble child gut take him in his private 
office, where he could rock in his chair, and then 
wouldwt he talk! Professor Batrp, though a 
naturalist, Was more of a systematist than a b 
ologist. Tuis was natural, as modern biologieul 
investigations have been instituted since be left 
the work-bench. He, however, swept the whole 
field of natural history with his net. He en- 
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recent visitor to the venerable litterateur found | couraged scientitic research in every direction,” 
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Boy’s Sranpine Couuar. 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XIX., Fig. 69. 











CuemIse ror Girt From 4 TO 6 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVL., Figs. 61-64, Boy’s Tricor Drawers, 


For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 1.—Cuitpren’s Hosiery. 


Fig. 2.—CuiLpren’s Hosiery. 





Boy’s Turnep-pown CoLLar. : 
For pattern and description see Supple- Curty’s Knitrep VEsT. 
ment, No. VILL, Figs. 34 and 85, For description see Supplement. Grrw’s Stanping Cobar. 
= — For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. LX., Figs. 36 and 37. 
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Unper-W alist ror Girt FROM 5 TO 
7 YEARS OLp. 
For pattern and description eee Sup- 
plement, No, VIL., Figs. 32 and 33. 
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Nicut-Gown For Girt From 10 To 12 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 21-26. 
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Suet ror Boy rrom 12 to 14 Years op. Nicut-Suret ror Boy rrom 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, For pattern and Seperipticn see Supplement, 
N No. XV., 58-60. 


o. II., Figs, 11-16. igs. 








Cuity’s Linen Corr. Cuity’s Linen Curr. Drawers FoR Girt FROM 3 To 5 YEARS 


For pattern and de- For pattern and descrip- OLD. 
scription see Suppl., tion see Supplement, For pattern and description see Supple- 
No. XX., Fig. 70. No, XXL, Fig. 71. ment, No. VL, Fig. 31. 


Drawers ror Girt rrom 10 To 12 
YrEars OLD.—[{For pattern and de- 
scription see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 48. 








Cuemise ror Girt From 13 To 15 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIII., Figs. 67 and 68. 







S : Cri~pren’s HaNDKERCHIEFS. 
| SS For description see Supplement, 
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Nigut-Gown ror Girt From 4 To 6 

~ ov Y¥aRs OLD. 

Apron ror Giat rrom 10 ro 12 Years op. For pattern and description see Supplement, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs. 65 and 66. No. XIIL, Figs. 49-52. 


Apron ror Girt From 10 To 12 Years op. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 46 and 47. 
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THE SCENT OF THE ROSES. 

ty MARY KE. WILKINS. 

“LARISSA MAY’S kitchen table was heaped 

J with rose leaves. She was filling a large 
brown jar. with layers of rose leaves and salt. 
She sprinkled in various spices too, then sniffed 
at the mixture daintily. 

“ Needs a little more cinnamon,” she murmured, 

“T wish you'd let the cinnamon alone,” said a 
quick, sw eet voice—* the cinnamon, and the rose 
leaves, and the salt, and the whole of it. I'd like 
to fling it into the fire.” 

** Don’t talk so, Anne.” 

Anne stood in the door, She had just come 
down from her chamber. She was all ready to 
go to the picnic. She wore a broad-brimmed 
white straw hat trimmed with fine pink flowers. 
Her ruffled, pink-flowered muslin gown fluttered 
crisply. She had pinned some pink rose-buds at 
her throat, 

Anne and Clarissa were wonderfully alike, but 
the comparison would have been less derogatory 
for Clarissa had they been different. The re- 
semblance brought the regret and humiliation of 
her. Anne showed what Clarissa had 
She was the rose of this spring, her sister 
was one of last. If both of them had n& been 
oses, the last year’s flower would not have seem- 


loss to 


een, 


ed so forlorn, 

Clarissa’s dull blond hair was brushed smooth- 

vy around het Anne’s was crinkled, and 

there were gold lights in it. 
tintless and faintly lined; her sister’s was warm 
and rosy and smooth, Clarissa’s lips were thin; 
Anne’s, fulland red, One’s figure showed angles ; 
the other’s, curves, 

Clarissa, replying with her mild, deprecating 
voice, gazed admiringly at her sister. “ You 
she added. 

“Sometimes I don’t care whether I look nice 
or not. You do make me so out of patience !” 

“Why, Anne, how you talk!” 

“T don’t care—you do. The idea of your shut- 
ting yourself up here, packing a mess of rose 
Jeaves into a jar! There isn’t any sense in it.” 

‘You know I'd rather stay at home.” 

“] don’t care if you had. It’s real nice for me 


ears; 


Clarissa’s skin was 


look real nice,” 





going alone !” 

* Ellen Pierson’s going, isn’t she ?”’ 
“I don’t care if she is. Sometimes anybody ’d 
like their own sister.” 

*T feel as if | was so much older.” 

“Older! You're not any older than dozens of 
girls that go all the time. You're not any older 
than Addie Leach or Abby Dutton; and I guess 
they'd be mad enough if anybody was to tell 


” 





them they were too old to go. 

“There’s a lock of hair loose. 
here and let me fix it.” 

‘I don’t care if it is,’ said Anne. But she 
stepped over to her sister, nevertheless, and Cla- 
rissa tucked up the golden lock carefully. 

*P’rhaps Pil go next time,” said she, appeas- 


Come round 


ingly. “All is, i don’t feel much like it, you 
know. People don’t, I suppose, as they grow 
older.” 


“If they get up a party to go on West Moun- 
tain next week, will you go?” 
“T'll see about it.” 


“Tl crimp your hair, and we'll fix over your 


blue dress.” 

“ You'll be late, if vou don’t run along.” 

“Do I look all right ¥” 

Yes. 1 guess your hair’ll stay up now.” 

After Anne had danced out with a crisp swish 
of muslin skirts, Clarissa went on with her work. 
She gathered up the soft rose leaves with her lit- 
tle thin veiny hands, and laid them in the jar 
with the greatest care. 

She was interrupted again, however. 
“Oh, here you are!” said another voice. There 
was a contemptuous inflection in it. A tall, pale 
woman stood in the door. She held out a pack- 
age of letters and a litthe white box stiffly in one 
hand, 

“Oh, is it you, Aunt Joanna?” 

* Yes, it's me. Why ain't you gone to the 
picnic?” 

“| didn’t feel like it.” 

“Didn't feel like it! I s’pose you felt more 
like putterin’ over rose leaves. Clarissa May, I 
b'lieve you're jest about a fool.” 

‘I don’t know what you mean.” Clarissa 
glanced at the letters, and her hands trembled. 

* Yes, vou do know what I mean. I came in 
the front way, an’ went upstairs. I wanted a 
piece of brown cambric to line my sleeves, an’ I 
thought I'd see if you hadn’t got any. An’ I 
found these things in your bottom bureau draw- 
er, tucked away in the corner out of sight. I'd 
like to know why you've kept these old letters 
of Gilman Lane’s so dreadful choice for all this 
time. They were wrote much as ten year ago, 
some of ’em.” 

“ Aunt Joanna, give me those letters, please.” 

Clarissa trembled so she could scarcely speak. 
She felt as if all the light in the world was shin- 
ing on her heart and showing it forth pitilessly, 
dispelling all its innocent shadows, which had 
seemed like guilty ones to her 

“T never mess of nonsense in 
my life: all ‘darling’ an’ ‘dear.’ It’s enough to 
make anybody sick.” 

* Aunt Joanna, you haven't read them %” 

“T guess I have read 'em, every line. I rath 
er think I had a right to, as long as you’re my 
sister's daughter. I s’pose he give vou this breast- 
pin too, eh ?” 

“ Aunt Joanna!” 

“You needn’t look so toppin’. When you've 
been doin’ the way you have late years, never 
stirrin’ out of the house except to meetin’, an’ 
actin’ as if you'd give up the world, it’s about 
time you was looked out after. Now I jest want 
to know if Gilman Lane give you the mitten, an’ 
if that’s what ails you.” 

“ Aunt Joanna, if you'll give me those let- 
ters— 


8001 


see such a 














“Tf he has, he’s a mean scamp, an’ you’re an 
awful fool, that’s all I've got to say. Before I'd 
spend my whole life frettin’ over one feller!” 

“Aunt Joanna, you haven't any right to come 
here talking to me so.” 

“T guess I’ve got as good a right as anybody. 
IT guess you won't find anybody that thinks much 
more of you, or is more interested in you, than me. 
Clarissa May, what I want to know is this—was 
you engaged to Gilman Lane ?” 

“No,” said Clarissa, shortly. Then she turned 
her face obstinately away, and went to work on 
her rose leaves again, and would not speak an- 
other word. Her aunt questioned and reproved 
a while longer; then finding that she could get 
no further response, threw the letters and box 
down on the table, and left. . 

“Tf Thad such soft letters lying around I’d burn 
‘em. I wouldn’t leave ’em where folks could get 
’em,” said she. She turned around as she went 
out of the door. “I took that piece of brown 
cambrie you had in your blue box, but I don’ 
know as it’s enough.” 

Clarissa had been intending to use the cambric 
herself, but she said not a word. After her aunt 
had gone she carried the letters upstairs, and 
put them in their old place; then returned to her 
work. 

She filled the jar quite full, then tidied up her 
kitchen. When the noon bells were ringing, her 
Aunt Joanna appeared again. She had a coy- 
ered plate in her hand. She had brought over 
some warm dinner. Clarissa thanked her, and 
took it. Neither of the women alluded to the 
letters. But the niece looked after her aunt as 
she went out of the yard, and if she could have 
smitten her with a total loss of memory, she 
would have done it in her shame and distress. 

Clarissa May knew every line of those old let- 
ters by heart. She knew whereabouts the lines 
stood on the pages, and the words in the lines. 
The few fond adjectives shone out like jewels 
among them. Now she thought them all over, 


she recounted one after another, and she said to | 


herself, “ Aunt Joanna has seen this, and this.” 


She set away the dinner untasted, put on her | 


afternoon dress, and sat down with her sewing 
at the sitting-room window. 

Anne found her there when she returned from 
her picnic. Anne had Jost a little of her crisp 
daintiness of the morning. Her yellow hair was 
tumbled, her cheeks were hot, and her muslin 
dress was crumpled. 

She sat down in the first chair with a sigh. 
“Oh,” said she, “I'm glad to get in where it's 
cool! It’s terrible out in the sun.” 

She looked around the room and at her sis- 
ter approvingly. There were a certain patience 
and tranquillity about Clarissa, as she sat there 
sewing, which were cool and refreshing of them- 
selves. 

“You look real cool and comfortable,” said 
Anne. 

Clarissa had on an old-fashioned cotton gown 
of a mixed green and white pattern, which suit- 
ed her soft faded face. This cool old summer 
gown had served her mother before her. The 
daughter wore it with very little alteration in the 
straight full skirt and long prim body. It came 
out of its winter seclusion every June like a per- 
ennial flower 
worn out. Clarissa regurded it with gratitude 
and thankfulness. She wanted Anne to have all 
the new summer dresses. 

The sisters had their small income of one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars besides their house. This 
one hundred and fifty, eked out with a little sew- 
ing which Clarissa did, bought their food and 
clothes. Clarissa was a good manager, she made 
a little go far, and she was very careful. There 
was a good deal of fine darning on the sitting- 
room carpet, but it took close scrutiny to see it 
among those faded, whitish-d scrolls. The 
room was sweet with roses—living ones, which 
grew close to the open windows, and dead ones, 
which lay conserved with salt and spices in Cla- 
rissa’s jars. She had converted every unused 
dish in the house into a receptacle for her rose 
leaves. Old china teapots stood about, and 
sugar bowls, and earthen jars, all exhaling spiey 
sweetness. They were in every room in the 
house. The amusements which life held for 
Clarissa seemed to be concentrated into this one 
gentle, erratic one of conserving rose leaves, 
And the amusement was of such long standing 
that it was almost like a duty to her. It is 
doubtful if she did not unconsciously think it 
wrong to let a rose leaf entirely perish, with all 
its sweetness, while she could save it. 

Years ago Gilman Lane had taught her how 
to make her first pot-pourri. “ You ought to save 
all those roses,” he had said one far-off summer 
day. “My aunt Celia packs ‘em in a jar with 
salt. I'll show you how.” 

The two had packed a little blue ginger jar 
with those old rose leaves. It stood on the 
shelf in the best parlor now, with the same ones 
in it. 

Something stronger than any rose fragrance 
floated from it to Clarissa every time she en- 
tered the room. It was the fragrance of the old 
memory, which was better conserved than the 
rose leaves, and formed the lasting element of 
that first pot-pourri. 

“T should think you'd fill up that jar new,” 
Anne said often. She had no sense for that 
wonderful sweetness which her elder sister got 
from it. 

Anne sat still for quite a while to-day. She 
did not talk as she usually did on a return from 
a merrymaking. She leaned her head back in 
her chair and stared at the opposite wall. There 
was a thoughtful look in her eyes, but her mouth 
was half smiling. 

“ Did you have a good time ?” Clarissa asked, 
finally. 

“ Real good,” Anne said. Then she hesitated. 
Her conscious smile grew more distinct; the red 
on her cheeks deepened. “ You used to know 
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It seemed as if it would never be | 





Gilman Lane, didn’t you, Clarissa ?” she went on. 
“Why, what is the matter?” 


“ Nothing.” 


“Yes there is, too; vou’re awful white. Oh, 
Clarissa, don’t you feel well?” 
“Just as well as I ever did. Go on. What 


were you saying? Oh, about Gilman Lane.” 

“He was there, you know, He’s got back 
from California, where he’s been ten years. I 
didn’t remember him. I was nothing but a little 
girl when he went away, anyhow. You used to 
know him, didn’t you?” 

* Yes, some.” 

“He's real handsome. Ellen introduced him 
to me; he’s a sort of a cousin of hers, you know. 
She savs he’s splendid. He’s older than I am. 
Why, didn’t he go to school with you, Claris- 
sa?” 

“Yes, I believe he did.” 

“Why, it seems to me I remember his coming 
here sometimes, now I think of it. Didn’t he 
used to ?” 

“Yes, he used to run in once in a while, I 


guess 

“T declare, I do remember it; but I never 
would have known him. He's splendid-look- 
ing. 


Anne rose and took off her bonnet slowly. 
“How soon are you going to have tea, Claris- 
sa?” 

“We'll have it now, if you want it.” 

“Well, I don’t know but we'd better, and get 
it out of the way.” Anne stood laughing and 
fingering her bonnet strings. “To tell you the 
truth, I shouldn’t wonder a bit if he was up here 
to-night. What is the matter? I know you're 
sick, Clarissa.” 

“No, I ain't. I guess I'd better go and get 
tea right away, then.” 

“It was a great joke on the other girls, you 
know, They were all teasing Ellen to intvo- 
duce them, but he never looked at one of them. 
P’shaps he won't come; but I shouldn’t be a bit 
surprised.” 

Gilman Lane did come. His tall, muscular fig- 
ure passed at dusk that night between the de- 
scendants of those old roses, up to the front- 
door porch, which was overgrown with them. 

Anne answered his knock. She was aglow 
with modest delight. She looked up in his face 
with innocent admiration, which he was foolish 
not to see. No wonder that this man outshone 
the gentle village boys in her eves! Gilman 
Lane had always been handsome. He was rough- 
ened and browned now by his California life, 
but that only accentuated his beauty to a country 
girl like Anne, who thought naturally of men as 
antipodes of flowers aud women. 

“Good-evening, Mr. Lane,” said she, primly, 
her cheeks pink, her eyes shyly radiant. “ Won't 
you walk in?” 

Clarissa, up in her room, heard the knock, the 
opening door in response, and the firm, manly 
tread across the entry floor, Then she heard the 
murmur of voices in the best parlor. 
the edge of her little bed, listening. 
rigid; her hands were cold as ice. 

In a half-hour or so she heard Anne’s step 
on the stairs, and rose hurriedly. She was light- 
ing a candle when her sister entered. 

“Come down-stairs,’ Anne whispered; ‘he 
wants to see you.” 

“T can't. I was just going over to Aunt Jo- 
anna’s.” 

“Come along. 

“ He doesn’t want to see me.” 

“Yes, he does. He asked if you were at home. 
He said he used to know you, and he would like 
Come along down. If you don’t, 
he'll think you don’t want him to come here, or 
something.” 

Clarissa, following her imperious voung sister 
down-stairs, went weakly, like an old woman ; but 
Anne, in her joyful impetuosity, never noticed it. 

Lane rose as the two entered the parlor, and 
came across the room. He stumbled over a mat 
in his progress, and colored. He always man- 
aged his great frame a little clumsily. 

“ Well, how do you do, Clarissa ?” said he. His 
voice was loud and hearty, with a little hesitation 
in it. 

“ How do you do, Gilman?” It was that free- 
dom of old days lapsed into formality which is 
the most chilling of all. 

They shook hands; then seated themselves. 
Clarissa was mute. She felt herself trembling, 
and wondered if he saw it. He did not; he was 
thinking to himself how very cool and stiff she 
was, 

He tried to make some conversation. “ You're 
changed some, Clarissa, like all the rest of us,” 
he said, laughing awkwardly. There was a real 
flush on his brown face. 

“T suppose I have,” said Clarissa, delicate and 
pale and outwardly composed. She smiled faint- 
ly in his direction. 

“T guess you're a little thinner than you used 
to be, and you haven’t got quite so much color. 
You're well, aren’t you?” 

There was an odd tone in his voice then that 
made Anne stare wonderingly at him. 

“Very well, thank you,” Clarissa said. 

“Tt was a good deal of a joke on me, but I de- 
clare when I first saw your sister to-day I thought 
it was you. She looks just the way you used to, 
doesn’t she ?” 

“Everybody says she does.” 

“She does, sure enough. Why didn’t you go 
to the picnic to-day, Clarissa ?” 

“T don’t go out a great deal.” 

“She'd rather stay in the house and fill old 
sugar bowls and jars with rose leaves,” Anne in- 
terrupted, with laughing pettishness. “I’ve been 
telling him about it.” 

“ T noticed it the minute I came into the house,” 
said Lane. “I wondered what it was that smell- 
ed so sweet.” 

“Good reason why,” laughed Anne; “ there 
are four things full of rose leaves in here, besides 


She sat on 


She was 


” 


to see you. 
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that blue ginger jar on the shelf. They’re old in 
that, and don’t smell much. Why don’t you fill 
that one new, Clarissa 2” 

Lane looked at it gravely. “You ought to,” 
said he; “that’s a real pretty jar.” 

He had forgotten all about it. Whatever con- 
sciousness his heart held of those old days did 
not include that. His man’s memory could not 
keep such small precious things. 

“T thought I had about enough,” said Clarissa, 
trying to speak easily. She looked over at the 
jar. For a moment it seemed more valuable to 
her than the man who had forgotten it and its 
storied sweetness. ‘It’s all I’ve got left of any- 
thing,” flashed through her mind. She wanted 
to seize it and cry over it. The forgetting and 
slighting this poor little jar made it harder for 
her to control herself. She could scarcely keep 
the tears back. But no one would have guessed 
it as she sat there pale and slender and prim. 

She excused herself before long. She had to 
go over to her aunt Joanna’s, she said, and plead- 
ed some housewifely errand. 

Joanna Emmons was a widow. She kept house 
with her daughter, also a widow, and two unmar- 
ried sons. 

The family were all in bed, but the doors were 
never locked. Clarissa went straight in, and 
groped her way across the dusky kitchen to her 
aunt’s bedroom door. 

* Aunt Joanna!” she called, softly. 

“Who is it?” said her aunt, sitting up in bed 
suddenly, She had not vet fallen asleep. 

“It's Clarissa. Say, Aunt Joanna—” 

“What are vou over here for this time of 
night ? 


“ No. 





Aune ain't sick, is she?’ 
I wanted to see you a minute. 





Aunt 


Joanna, I wanted to tell vou something, and I 


mean it. It’s—about—those letters, If you 
ever tell Anne or anybody else anything about 
them, I'll go away somewhere where you'll never 
see me again, nor any one else either.” 

“Clarissa May, what do you mean ?” 

“What I say, 
won't.” 

“*Pain’t very likely I'm goin’ all round town 
tellin’ what a fool my sister’s daughter’s made of 
herself.” 

“* Aunt Joanna, you've got to promise me.”’ 

“Clarissa May, let go of my hands! You're 
erazy. iid 


You've got to promise me you 


You scare me ’most to death ! 

“ Promise.” 

“Well, Pil promise. 
a soul, There 

“Then Pll go home. Don’t you forget.” 

“Clarissa, come back here!” her aunt called 
after her, as she sped across the kitchen; but she 
was gone. 

Anne was in the sitting-room when she reach- 
ed home. “He went right after you did,” said 
she, smiling consciously. “I don’t think you 
treated him very well, Clarissa.” 

“JT don’t see why,” said Clarissa, in a timid 
way. 

“You acted as stiff as a poker. He thought 
it was awful funny that you didn’t go out any 
more. You've got to go up West Mountain next 
week, anyhow.” 

Poor went. She dragged herself 
wearily up those steep inclines, trying all the 
time to smile with the rest of the merry party. 
When they reached the summit her face was 
damp and pale with the heat; her lustreless hair 
clung close to her foreliead. Anne was all rosy 
and glowing. Gilman Lane was at her side all 
day. Several times he tried to talk with Claris- 
sa, but she avoided him, keeping close to some of 
the older young women, her mates. 

“Gilman Lane is dead in love with Anne May,” 
she overheard one say, with a furtive glance at 
her. Some of them remembered that years ago 


Iavon’t speak of ’em to 


Clarissa 


| there had been a similar report in connection 


with the older sister. 
 He’s perfectly splendid,” Anne said that night. 
“Why don’t you say more to him, Clarissa? I’m 


| afraid he'll think you don’t want him to come.” 


So the next time that Gilman called, Clarissa 
made an effort to be cordial and talkative. She 
also remained in the room a little longer. 

The summer passed, the autumn and the win- 
ter; then the spring came again. Gilman Lane 
still called nearly every week at the Mays’. 

People said, “Gilman Lane is going with 
Anne.” Still he hardly fulfilled, in their opin- 
ions, all the conditions of courtship. He did not 
come regularly on Sunday evenings, neither did 
he remain late. Clarissa always saw him during 
a few minutes of every call. Anne insisted 
upon it, 

“ He acts just as if he thought you didn’t want 
him to come and see me, if you don’t,” said she. 
“He said once he guessed my sister didn’t like 
to have him calling so often.” 

Clarissa did not have a doubt as to how it 
would all end. She was certain that Gilman was 
fond of Anne. She thought also that her sister 
liked him, although she had her pretty, smart 
way about it, as she did about everything else, 
and laughed rather than sighed. 

So Clarissa in her patient certainty overlooked 
it aJl. There was one thing which she dreaded : 
that was any allusion to the past. She had a 
constant fear fest she should chance to see Gil- 
man when her sister was not there. Several 
times she did not answer his knock when Anne 
was away. 


Finally the roses were in blossom again. Cla- 
rissa’s bushes were wonderful this year. The 


front yard was full of them. The vegetable gar 
den behind the house had a broad walk edged 
With them too. 

Clarissa went at her old work again. She 
moved among the rose-trees, a prim, delicate fig- 
ure, in her old green and white gown, and cut 
every loose rose carefully. She was bent, in her 
graceful parsimoniousness, on saving all that she 
could of the sweetness of the world; no matter 
how poorly she might live herself, her delight in 
this would not forsake her. She had lost love 
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and youth and beauty, but she still got a litle 
comfort out of her unselfishness and her roses. 
One is not entirely desolate while one can follow 
his instincts. 

Anne laughed at her. “She’s gone to filling 
jars for the neighbors this year,” said Anne, 
“She filled one for Mrs. Lamson yesterday.” She 
and Gilman were in the parlor that afternoon, 
Gilman laughed. Then he looked out of the 
window soberly. Clarissa was in the front yard 
tending her roses. 

“It’s real good of her,” said he. 

“Of course it is. Clarissa never does any- 
thing that isn’t good, but she is so funny.” 

The next day Gilman came over with a great 
bunch of roses from his brother's garden. They 
were a different variety from any of Clarissa’s, 
and very sweet, 

The two sisters were in the garden behind the 
house. He hunted about until he found them. 
He held out the roses awkwardly to Clarissa. 

“T thought maybe you'd like ’em,” said he. 
“T guess they’re different from yours.’ 

“You haven’t got any like them, have you, 
Clarissa?” said Anne, eagerly. “My! [ never 
saw any so sweet.” 

Clarissa thanked 
like them,” said she. 
steady. 

Presently she carried the roses into the house. 
Gilman turned to Anne. “ Look here,” said he; 
“T want to ask you something.” 

Anne glanced at him. Then she turned her 
head so that he could barely see the pink curve 
of one cheek. 
busily. 
parlor vases,” said she. 
ed to ask?” 


him. “I haven’t got any 
Her voice was a little un- 


She began pulling some roses 
“T guess T'll pick some to put in the 
“What is it you want- 


“T want to know—I’ve been coming here 
pretty near a whole year, and I don’t seem to be 
a bit nearer finding out anything than I was 


Now ['m ge 


when I started g 


blank.” 

“Oh, Gilman ! 
a little farther from him, then s 
She dropped some of her roses 

*T don’t see as I can ask anybody but you, I 
can’t see her alone a minute, no matter how hard 
I try. Oh, Anne, doesn’t she ever tell you any 
thing? Den’t you know if she cares anything at 
all about me?” 

“Whov”’ 

“Why, Clarissa, 
anything, Anne ?” 

Anne turned her face farther away 
very white. Her round young limbs were trem 
bling. ‘Why don’t you go into the house and 
ask her?” she said, with sweet, shrill incisiveness, 
“T should say that was the quickest way.” 

“Shell run if 
doesn’t act as if she wanted me to, 
don’t you know anything about it?” 

“No, I don’t know a thing.” 

“You knew we used to go together some, years 


jing to.ask you point- 
She moved 


Anne murmured 


} 


he came back. 


Doesn't she ever tell you 


She was 


coming. She 


Oh, Anne, 


she sees me 


ago?” 

“No, I didn’t.” 

“We weren’t engaged, but it was sort of un- 
derstood, I'd always thonght. It was before I 
went to California. Father’d lost his money, and 
mother was sick, and I thought I'd got to stir 
around and do something before I said much 
about getting married. 

“ We wrote to each other quite a while. Then 
I got kind of discouraged. I wasn’t doing very 
well, and I didn’t see as I was ever coming home. 
I had to send every dollar I could save to father, 
ind I began to think I couldn’t get married till 


I was an old man, and I didn’t know but it was 
sort of silly to say anything about it. 
“T dare say my letters showed how I felt. 


Anvhow she didn’t write quite so often, and then 
I heard she’d got a beau. That settled me. I 
should have been home three years ago if I 
hadn’t supposed she was married. I didn’t have 
the courage to ask. I did make up my mind to 
write and ask mother, though, finally. I thought 
I could bear it, and I might as well know, 

“ When I found out she wasn’t, I came straight 
here. But she acted so cold and offish the first 
time I saw her that I thought sure she'd got over 
thinking anything of me. But once in a while 
she’d seem a little different, and I couldn’t tell. 
Anne, didn’t you ever hear her say anything 
about me? Sometimes I think I’m a fool to ex- 
pect she’d remember anything so long ago. I 
wish I could see her just a minute. I'd like to 
tell her why I stopped writing anyhow, though I 
never supposed she cared much. Her letters 
had begun to sound rather cool,” e 

“Tl go in and tell Clarissa that you want to 
speak to her,” said Anne. “I don’t see any need 
of so much fuss.” Her yoice sounded sweet and 
crisp. She her blue muslin skirts 
tween the rose-bushes with an air. . Her yellow 
head was proudly ereet. 

“ She looks just the way Clarissa used to,” Gil- 
man thought, as he stared after her. 

Presently she reappeared at the entrance of 
the garden walk. “Go right in,” she called out, 
Then she went around to the front of the house 
“They'll see I ain’t shut up in my room, crying,” 
she thought to herself. 

She sauntered about among the bushes, pull- 
ing roses here and there. She heard voices be- 
hind the parlor blinds. Her face was still pale, 
but her mouth began to tremble a little at the 
corners. Anne had a nature. “It’s a 
great joke on me,” she whispered to herself. 
Then she laughed, with the most unselfish amuse- 
ment, in the midst of her girlish chagrin and 
sorrow, 

There was a bush of beautiful pink roses down 
by the gate. Anne stood there picking them, 
when her friend Ellen Pierson came down the 
road, and stopped, leaning her slender elbows on 
the gate. “What are you picking so many roses 
for?” asked she. 

“T don’t know but I shall go to filling up jars 
with them, like Clarissa,” said Anne. 


swung be- 


sweet 














Autumn and Winter Gowns. 


\ E give herewith, on page 661, illustrations 

of autumn and winter gowns from de- 
signs furnished by the courtesy of Messrs. Lord 
& Taylor, These show stylish ways of combin- 
ing two kinds of woollen goods, and also of mak- 
ing an entire gown of a single fabric. The bod- 
ices have the long waists now in vogue, and the 
skirts show simple and graceful modes of drap- 
ing. 

Fig. 1.—This simple gown for a young lady is 
a pretty combination of plain and striped wool 
; the suit illustrated is of navy blue serge 
combined with striped serge that has white dots 
on a blue ground. The kilt skirt has one of these 
stripes down every pleat in front and on the sides, 
with plain serge for the back pleats. The drapery 
has the fulness reversed on the sides of the 
apron,and has long back breadths fully draped. 
The coat-basque has a Breton vest of the stripes, 
with revers of the plain goods. 

Fig. 2.—This model of a tailor gown is excel- 
lent for Cheviots, homespuns, or plain cloths ; the 
dress illustrated is of mixed Cheviot, olive, brown, 
and red, with a brown velvet plastron and gilt 
buttons. The basque is of simple shape, with a 
notched collar, corded edges, and postilion-pleat- 
ed back. The skirt has wide box pleats in front 
and a pointed apron. The back of the skirt is 
lengthened to form bouffant loops at the top. 
Brown felt hat, with velvet revers on the sides 
and loops of éeru picot-edged gros grain ribbon. 

Fig. 3 a combination of 





goods 


3.—This costume is 
green serge with one of the new blanket plaids 
showing brown, red, and orange bars on a green 
ground, 
vers and a pleated plastron of the green serge. 
On the skirt the plaid goods are taken bias and 
draped to cover the front and sides, opening 
down the middle of the front, and forming a 
funnel-shaped pleat on the right side. The hat 
is of brown glossy beaver, with green velvet brim, 
trimmed with a green velvet rosette and a brown 
pheasant wing. 

Fig. 4.—This dress is a combination of plain 
dahlia-colored camel’s-hair with velvet-striped 


The serge basque has a single plaid re- 


camel’s-hair showing olive brown bars on the 
dahlia velvet stripes. The full round skirt of the 
striped material hangs in natural folds. The 
drapery of plain wool shows the striped skirt on 
the right side from belt to foot, but drops down 
in a long apron that has a revers on the left side, 
trimmed with a band of the stripes ; the back dra- 
pery is quite short and full. The basque has V- 
shaped bands of the velvet stripe in front and 
back. Black lustrous beaver hat, with the brim 


covered with dahlia velvet. Olive brown velvet 
and ostrigh tips are the trimming. 





TOW NOT TO CATCH COLD. 

By TITUS MUNSON COAN, M.D. 
WOULD rather undertake to prevent a hun- 
dred colds than to cure one. Tonics, loeal ap- 

plications, cutting short the complaint at the out- 
, or chasing it up after it has got the start of 
you—all these plans may be tried, and sometimes 
Sut the trouble is that 
a cold is a law unto itself, a self-limited disease 
like any other inflammatory fever, and the chances 
are that if the cold has even six hours the start 
of you, it will run faster than the spriest doctor. 
So I will say nothing here about curing colds, but 
will be treasonable enough to point out a way 
that is little known of preventing them. 

What is the cause of a cold? It is usually the 
effect of a cool draught upon a limited part of the 
body, or of a lowered temperature even where, as 
in the case of the feet, the air does not directly 
reach the part that is exposed to danger. The 
protected parts of the body are naturally the 
most sensitive, and it is through these that we 
And of all other parts, the feet, es- 
pecially in the case of the sedentary, are the most 
frequent avenues of approach for this complaint. 

The artificial tenderness of the skin, which is 
the lot of civilized man, causes all of us to be 
more or less liable to an ailment which is com- 
paratively unknown to those inhabitants of warm 
climates who take no interest in the fashions, and 
who have only heard from the missionaries that 
clothes are a good thing. 

But we cannot return to such a primitive immu- 
nity as this. What shall we do meanwhile, if we 
would toughen ourselves against the artificial ten- 
derness that makes life during our cold winters 
for many of us a grave discomfort, and one that 
is coupled with the risk of pneumonia and of 
other serious illnesses? The question is, how to 
cure the excessive sensitiveness of the skin? Gen- 
eral cold baths will do for the healthy, but they 
will not do for all; and indeed almost any one, 
strong or delicate, will be the better for the treat- 
ment that I will describe. 

It is a cold foot-bath of two or three minutes, 
more or less, according to the time required to 
make a smart impression upon the superficial 
nerves ; this is the one thing needful in this mat- 
ter. In the winter the water as it runs from 
the faucet will generally be cold enough for the 
needed effect, if, as in New York, it tlows at a 
temperature of from 50° to 60° Fahr. But it may 
well be colder than this; and in summer, using 
ive to cool the foot-bath, there will be no harm in 
bringing it down to 40°. The point is to make 
a decided impression of cold, and a few minutes 
will do this. Let the feet stay in the water or 
under the jet until the very bones ache; then 
rub them with a crash towel, and wrap them up 
warmly, and it will not be more than a minute, 
as a rule, before the delightful warm glow of the 
reaction. Seldom, even in the case of the most 
delicate persons, does this glow fail to come. The 
advantage of this treatment is that it is not severe, 
as the cold bath is formany. The amount of sur- 
face exposed to the cold is so small that very lit- 
tle draft is made upon the system; and the per- 
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they succeed very nicely, 


catch cold, 











son who would never have a reaction after a cold 
bath is easily able to profit by this local treat- 
ment. Of course no bath must be used without 
regard to times and seasons; but the fear which 
some delicate persons have of this treatment is 
unfounded, for the constitution rarely fails to 
honor so light a demand upon it as that which 
is made by a cold foot-bath of two or three min- 
utes. If the beginner is very timid, its duration 
may be even less than this at the start, or until 
the experimenter finds out what a safe yet potent 
remedy is in hand. 

What is the effect of this simple treatment ? 
It gives the feet power to resist cold; it toughens 
them, not exteriorly, but in the tonie quality of 
theirsuperficial nerves. And it accomplishes this 
result with wonderful quickness. I have known 
delicate ladies who complained that their feet were 
never warm, and who were subject to frequent 
colds, restored to their pristine birthright of warm 
feet after two or three trials of this treatment, 
and after a week of it well fortified against | 
draughts, at least upon their feet. A lady patient | 
of mine, though otherwise quite healthy, was so 
liable to catch severe cold on the slightest expo 
sure of her feet to the draughts of the floor that 
she always managed to perch them upon the rungs 
of her chair, or otherwise to curl them up under 
her in some way out of reach of the air current, 
fearing even the draught of an August day in 
her country house. She let them down to the 
ground with secure temerity after the second trial 
of the foot-bath; and since that time, renewing 
the treatment two or three times a week, she has 
never caught cold, 
cause it is exceptional, but because it is typical. | 
She suffered as thousands of others suffer. In 
the whole range of hygiene I know of no simpler | 
and more efficacious treatment than the cold foot 
bath. It will make the feet permanently warm, 
and it will prevent a large proportion of all 
colds, because considerably more than half of 
all-are the result of draughts upon the feet. It 
should be continued occasionally, as it may be 
needed. 

For those that take cold otherwise than through 
the feet—and there are many other ways that are 
easy enough, as most of us have found out—the 
familiar precept of baths and of exercise in the 
open air must be repeated. ‘“ Do you catch cold 
by exposing your face to the air ?” said an Indian 
sachem to one of the Puritan captains—Thomas 
Munson, of New Haven, I think. 

“ Never,” said Munson. 

“ Well, our bodies are all face.’ And in so 
far as we can make our bodies “all face” by ex- 
posure to cold, we shall be free from the civilized 
ailment of colds. 


I mention her case not be 





HOUSE-KEEPING MADE EASY. 

By CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 

XVIL—SHREDS AND PATCHES. 

y business of looking after the mending of 

the family is not confined to the one day of 
the week especially set apart for that purpose. 
The labor may be greatly lessened by laying off 
garments as soon as rips or rents appear in them, 
and never wearing stockings after holes begin to 
come. There should be a particular repository 
for the articles of clothing that need repairing, 
and here they should be laid as soon as they 
come from the wash. 

In a former paper mention has been made of 
the advisability of looking over bed and table 
linen before washing it, in order to check ineipi- 
ent holes. 
so far as to mend all under-garments, even darn- 
ing stockings, before sending them to the laundry. 
The rents are undoubtedly larger after washing, 
but the majority of women would prefer the ad 
ditional labor when bestowed upon clean clothing 
rather than a smaller amount on that which is 
stained with perspiration until offensive to smell 
and touch, Outer garments, such as aprons, 
dresses, caps, etc., are not disagreeable to handle 
ashing. Shirts should have the starch 
soaked out of them, and then be repaired. It is 
almost impossible to put a new neck or wrist- 
bands on a shirt, or to mend a button-hole prop 
erly, when it is stiff from the laundry. 

A generation ago it was thought shocking if a 
girl married having no knowledge of sewing. In- 
struction in how to cut and make her own unde: 
clothing, and to do plain and fine mending of all 
kinds, was esteemed an important part of a young 
woman’s education. Although sewing-machines 
were practically unknown, most mothers made 
all their own and their children’s and husbands’ 
under-wear. Now that shop-work has to a great 
extent superseded home sewing, it is probably 
cheaper for a woman to buy garments ready-made 
than to spend her time in fashioning them her- 
self. Still, she ought to possess the ability to do 
the work should an emergency arise that would 
compel her to attempt it. Many a girl has mar- 
ried in utter ignorance of any sort of sewing be- 
yond the merest rudiments, and has been forced 
to teach herself with infinite pains to fashion the 
tiny garments she could not afford to buy 

Even if one has no skill in eutting and fitting 
she should at least perfect herself in all branches 


There are some housewives who go 






before 


of mending, from laying a patch by the thread to 
The last 


Nearly any nursery 


darning stockings well is an accom 
plishment owned by few 
maid will profess herself fully competent to me nd 
stockings, whose labors in the shape of cobbled 
holes, knotted thread, and pulled fabric would 
disgrace the merest tyro in the art. 

When the clothes come from the wash they 
should be sorted by some one who is sufficiently 
skilled and observant to let no defect escape her 
Each garment should be opened and in 
spected, and then refolded in the original creases. 
The firmness of the threads holding buttons 
should be tested with a little tug, button-holes 
scanned, bindings, seams, and trimmings seruti- 
nized closely. Each piece that needs even a 


eye. 


| The old custom of 





| complished the chief | 





stitch should be laid aside. The adage that a 
stitch in times saves nine verifies itself weekly in 
the experience of the house-keeper. A large bas- 
ket may hold all the mending except the stock- 
ings. These should have their own bag. Being 
smaller than the other pieces, they are more apt 
As they are 


Those that 


to become mislaid 
should be paired, 


examined they 


need repairing 


| may be drawn into one another and consigned to 


the mending bag, while st »in good order 
mav be turned, rolled tig and put away, 


The mending basket should be supplied with 





everything needful for performing the task easily 
and satisfactorily. Brick-making without straw 
is not much more difficult than doing fine mend 
ing well without the proper aids 
stout white 


One spool of 


» & pauper 
, and a thimble com 


cotton, another of black silk 


of needles, a pair of scissors 


prise nearly the entire furnishings of many fan 


ily work-baskets. With such inadequate means, 


it is no wonder that re pairing & garment and dis 


figuring it are likely to amount to about tl 


Lie sate 
thing. 

To properly equip the basket several grades 
of white cotton are necessary, ranging from N« 
36 to No. 90 Needles to correspond should 
also be *provided. Besides these, there should 
be such colored cottons as are apt to be re 
quired for the family sewing, three or fo 


spools of black silk of varying degrees of 


iess, skirt braid, rolls of tape both narrow and 
of different 

sizes, neat pieces of cambric, muslin, linen, and 

flannel for patching, a ] 


wide, pearl and porcelain buttons 


ated silks 


raid of 


varieg 
for gloves, a measuring ribbon, a wax, an eme 
, and button-li 
h 


ball, bodkins large and small 


scissors, thimble, shoe-thread, needles, and 


having all these 


one basket 


tons, hooks and eves, ete. By 


arranged in pockets or pouches in 


endless time and trouble in searching may 


saved. A large piece box, near at hand, should 


hold scraps of dresses that may be needed to rr 
pair the gowns they match. 
Nor should the stocking bag be less fully stored 


with darning cotton of the necessary 
ing egg, and long needles, 


tints, darn 
{ The example taught 
by Mrs. Whitney in her picture of the 
simplified stocking mending by always having a 
full supply of long darning needles threaded is 
worthy of imitation, 
The larger pieces of mending should receive 
the first They 


the stockings, and there is a feeling of having 


giri 


who 


attention are more bulky than 
W- 
the week’s sew 


Worn spot 


should either be neatly patched or darned down 


portion of 


ing when they are out of the w iV. 


on a piece set under them. Laying a patch by 
the thread is a very nice undertaking, and tedious 
ts that hav 


to an inexperienced sewer, Garmet 


begun to fray on the edges should be rebound 
or rehemmed before they are worn rough Lace 
is more easily mended before washing. When it 


hardly worth while to 
r rip it off at once, 


replace It with new trimming 


once begins to go, it is 


Waste time upon it wna 
It is not enou 

e off; they shou 

as they show any sig 


be 


i bit of 


to sew buttons on when they at 
be tightened as soon 


loosening. Torn button-holes may strength 


ened by putting a tiny patch of tape at 


at one side. It serves as a stay, and makes th 


button-hole look neater The Biblical prohibitio i 
against putting a piece of new cloth into an old 
garment should be carried into effeet in modern 
mending. If the patch must perforce be of new 
material, it should at least be washed and shru 
before it is applied 

Stockings should always be mended with cot 

A singk 
cotton 


thread must be 
the 


ton of the same color 
The doubled may 
more quickly, but it produces a lump that is apt 
to the 
uncomfortable. There are 
that 
permit of their wearing mended hose. 


used. close gap 


make the wearer of stocking thorough 


some unfortunate 
their skins are too sensitive to 
If the re 
pairing is skilfully done, there is no reason why 
there should be any suffering 
The should be 


some distance on each 


who claim 


from this cause 


through the fabr 
of the 


Worn 


real bt 


thread run 


side hole as well 


as baek and forth across it places also 
should be darned before a 


eak appears 
the heels of 


at all is almost ol} 


running stock 
p it 


solete, but its revival might not come 


ings before they were 


on 
amiss in 
large families where there are plenty of small feet 
to tread out the heels of stockings while the rest 
of the foot and the leg still good. The heel 
protectors that are sold at most large shoe stores 
So does the habit of 
changing the hose often enough to prevent their 


dirt Mo- 


thers of little children occasionally sew a piece 


are 
save wear to the stocking 


beeoming stiff with or perspiration. 


on the inside of the stocking knee to prevent the 


skin showing the covering becomes 


frayed, 


Jesides 


outer 


the weekly mending of bedeclothin 


there is always repairing needed upon bed and 


table linen. The pieces that are not pressing 


needed may be laid aside on a shelf in the lis 


closet to be picked up at odd seasons In son 


families sheets are always cut in two lengthwise, 


as they begin to become thin in the centre, and 


what were hitherto the outer edges joined, th 


they may receive their share of the weat rh 
is technically termed “tarning” sheets, and wa 
more prevalent vears ago than it is now The 


people who cherish a prejudice against having a 
seam down the middle of a bed may utilize the 
sheets by cutting them over into pillow and 


advisable if the 
No fragments of this or of 


bolster slips. This is especially 
sheets are of linen 
damask table-cloths or napkins should ever be 
If the of 
large enough to make full-sized cases, they may 
serve as covers to children’s pillows, may be 


thrown away. pieces linen are not 


doubled and made into squares for babies’ nay 
kins or towels, or into wash cloths, The small 
bits that are impracticable for any other purpose 
are admirable for binding up cut fingers, or steep- 
ing in liniment to lay upon a burn or wound. 
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THE LAGUNA OF CHIOGGIA. 


T= journey from Venice to Chioggia is made by a little steamer 
that runs there in a couple of hours, and passes island after 
island—San Clemento, with its lunatic asylum ; Malamocco, where 
the Doges had their original seat, and where the strip of land sepa- 
rating the lagoon from the sea is so narrow that the ships outside 
seem floating under the trees; Pelestrina, with its red houses and 
gardens bright with oleanders and tamarisk flowers; and the im- 
posing sea-wall named J Murazzi. Qhioggia is a town of fisher- 
men and lace-workers ; around it is a sapphire sea dotted with 
many-hued sails, with every tint from canary yellow to tawny 
brown; the main street is broad, and lined with arcades and bal- 
conied houses of the old Venetian red; steep bridges cross the 














THE LAGUNA OF CHIOGGIA, NEAR VENICE. 


canals (for, like Venice, Chioggia is on a cluster of islands), the 
fish-market is crowded, and has marvellous effects of light and 
shade, and a picturesque Oriental effect is produced by the white 
linen veil of the women, who are celebrated for their beauty. A 
very striking sight is the departure of the fishing-boats, that skim 
away like a swarm of butterflies, with orange red, crimson, and 
yellow wings. The waters of the lagoon are metallic blue, and 
those of the open sea green, and the effects of sunset and of moon- 
light wonderful, ‘“ The lagoon,” writes George Sand, “ is so still 
in the beautiful summer evenings that the stars do not tremble in 
it.” Over these still waters the fisher-boats glide, sometimes to 
Venice to pay due reverence to Madonna della Salute, or take part 
in the procession of the Redentore, when all the city crosses to the 
Lido to see the sun rise, The engraving we reproduce is almost a 











domestic scene: the fisherman and his family have rowed out to 
the pile-supported shrine of Our Lady of the Sea, a girl ascends 
the rickety stairs to light the lamp, while the others sing their 
evening hymn. The picture from which the engraving is taken is 
by Professor H. Corrodi, and was painted by command of the 
Prince and Princess of Wales as a Jubilee gift to the Queen, 

In Venice city the fussing little steam-launch is superseding the 
gondola, the shapeless iron-clads of the Italian navy have succeeded 
to the stately galleys of tlre Doges, and the Tuscan tongue is driv- 
ing out the soft Venetian dialect which Goldoni loved. But at 
Chioggia the life is still the life of centuries ago; Ariosto is ~till 
read by a professional reader in the public streets, the women still 
retain something like a local costume, and the dialect is that of the 
early Venetians, 
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THE CREOLE GIRL. 

FAVORED few, during the New Orleans 
L Exposition, caught a glimpse of the creole 
girl, and were surprised to find her not the in- 
dolent, selfish creature of undisciplined mind and 
temper that she has been so often pictured. They 
saw enough to convince them that she had been 
unjustly represented, yet not enough of her domes- 
tic life, which the creole guards jealously against 
intrusion, to be able to correctly decide what 
special influences had made her so unlike her 
American sisters. If, however, one is intimately 





enough acquainted with the creoles to gain ad- | 


mission into their family circle, he will not be 
long in fixing upon these determining forces. The 
creole girl is born into an atmosphere of conserva- 
tism. 
life. 
of heredity, combine to make her live up to her 
ancestors. From the cradle she is accustomed 
not only to affection, but to its demonstrations, 
All her family and all their friends are not con- 
tent to love one another in a careless, never-tell- 
you-about-it fashion, but with protestations, with 
enthusiastic disclosures of heart, with kisses fre- 
and warm, The little maid could hardly 
be of cold demeanor in this air of demonstra- 
tive affection, which, according to the Hindoos, 
should never be wanting in the mansions of the 
good 

When she is old enough to come into the par- 
lor she greets her mamma’s guests with ease, and 
it is with angelic confidence that she puts up her 
cheek to be kissed. The tact which is hers by 
inheritance is already apparent, and not from 
creole children come the accessions to the ranks 
of les enfants terribles. 


quent 


The mother encourages 
what mothers of Northern races deem frivolities. 
Understanding the value of ease of manner, grace- 
fulness of motion, and the numberless prettinesses 
which come only by long practice, she very soon 
allows her youthful daughter to take part in gay 
little dances, harmless receptions, where little folk 
must act with the propriety of the greater. These 
gatherings entail no fine dressing, no costly re- 
freshments or late hours, which are the charac- 
teristics of the modern child’s party. The lit- 
tle girl is early taught to avoid improprieties of 
speech and manner. The effect of mamma's 
oft-iterated “Va doucement, fillette,” shows itself 
even in her play, for she indulges in none of 
that wild romping which is so often a distin- 
guishing feature in the sports of others of her 
age and condition. The creole girl is merry and 
vivacious, but she will never defy the rules of 
etiquette or her mother’s frowns, She is her 
mother’s constant companion, and her father, 
too, courts the society and confidence of his lit- 
tle daughter, and the bond between them is more 
intimate, more sacred, than is usual between 
American fathers and daughters. Even after 
marriage she keeps up this sweet intimacy, and 
her father is sure to be as interested and sympa- 
thetic a listener to her recounted trials and joys of 
house-keeping and motherhood as is her mother, 

There never was a creole girl who could not 
dance. Her feet beat time naturally to the uni- 
son of waltz music as soon as she can walk, 
When about eight years old she is sent to school, 
usually one kept by some reduced gentlewoman, 
where, though the text-books have not been 
changed for years, and the demands for higher 
education are unknown, the youthful pupil is care- 
fully grounded in elementary rules, She studies 
French and learns facile use of English, and she 
is likely to learn Spanish or perhaps German. 
It is no uncommon thing for our little creole to 
speak well three or four languages. In her go- 
ing and coming from school she must be accom- 
panied by a servant or some grown person. This 
is an inexorable rule of all creole schools, the 
mistress feeling a personal responsibility for her 
pupils from the time they leave home until they 
again set foot within it. American children must 
also conform to this rule, else they will not be 
received. The little creole takes natural'y to mu- 
sic, for she has been cradled in song; it is mo- 
ther’s milk to her; her earliest lullabies have been 
operatic airs. She daily hears discussions as to 
the relative merits and beauty of this opera and 
that, of the excellencies and deficiencies of the 
singers. Her parents attend the opera at least 
once a week, and oftener when possible, even if 
the entailed expense must mean very plain living. 
No musical heresies ever meet her ears. Wag- 
nerian music is tabooed, but French and Italian 
opera, “Oh, ciel ! comme elle est ravissante !”” She 
imbibes the good-natured contempt of her peo- 
ple for the American stage, but she frequently 
accompanies her parents to their own beloved 
French theatre. 

By easy steps the little maid has reached the 
age when she must make her first communion. 
Never until her marriage morn will she be the 
centre of as much interest and loving attention 
as upon this day. It is a fé/e which after the 
solemn religious ceremonial is celebrated with 
feasting, while gifts are bestowed upon the young 
girl by all of her family connections. It is now 
time for her to go to the convent to finish her 
education. She may attend as a weekly board- 
er any one of the numerous convents within 
the city; she may, notwithstanding tears and 
remonstrances, be forced to submit to the rigor- 
ous discipline of the Ursuline monastery. With- 
in those walls she can hold no communication 
with the world, save on special days, when friends 
may visit her. Small consolation, for when they 
see her a grim iron grating interposes itself be- 
tween her and her beloved ones, All presents 
of fruit and other dainties must be impartially 
divided between classmates. Within this clois- 
ter have been educated in all probability her mo- 
ther, grandmother, and great-grandmother, As 
far back as 1727 a company of Ursuline nuns 
arrived in New Orleaus, commissioned to nurse 
the sick and to open a school for girls. A large 
convent was built for them, where they lived for 








From the beginning it is her very breath of | 
Not only custom, but the accumulated force | 





ninety years, until they removed to their present 
location a few miles below the city. Their old 
convent became the State-house, but is now the 
archepiscopal palace of the Archbishop of New 
Orleans, and is one of the sights of the town. 

Three or four years spent in the convent, and 
mademoiselle La Creole is free. Perhaps be- 
fore making her début she studies under masters 
of music, languages, literature, and drawing for a 
year or more. Then she is permitted a formal 
entrance into society ; she has crossed the flowery 
borders of girlhood, and has developed into a 
lovely young woman. ‘There is fascination slum- 
bering in her dark liquid eyes, as ber fringed lids 
drooping over them soften but do not diminish 
their brilliancy. Her complexion has either an 
ivorine pallor, or it is of creamy whiteness abso- 
lutely dazzling, and of satiny texture, with hair 
black as the raven’s wing. Her face has not 
much color save in her lips. She is usually small, 
but rarely angular. Her limbs, however slender, 
are rounded, with peculiarly supple joints. Her 
gait is an undulating glide, due, say the anato- 
mists, to the modifications climate has produced 
in the osseous formation of the creoles. No wo- 
man of her race can ever be seen walking, as so 
many American women walk, as if they were con- 
tinually ascending stairs. Asa rule, she will have 
magnificent hair. One wonders, in marking the 
luxuriance of these tresses, how the little heads 
contrive to carry such a weight. Very rarely 
indeed is a blonde seen among them, but they 
themselves fairly adore the Saxon type. With 
all her heart and soul the débutante enjoys the 
gayety into which she has plunged. Of dancing 
she never tires, and when Lent arrives it finds 
the ardor of her enthusiasm for balls, parties, and 
musicales not one whit abated. 

Go where you will, you will not find one more 
fresh, more graceful, merry, and easily contented 
than she. As illustrating her enjoyment of small 
things, here is what a creole girl said, after her 
first party, to a young friend. “AA, ciel! I have 
one nice time. I dance one time with my cousin 
Jacques, an’ five, seex time with my brother, then 
I seet with my mamma.” 

No creole girl is ever seen in public alone. 
The creole matron is the inevitable duenna of 
the parlor, and the constant attendant chaperon 
at all public assemblies, an ever-vigilant guide 
and protector against anything that may offend 
fine feeling. Not even upon the streets can the 
young giri walk alone; either a friend or some 
older person must be her companion. Of late 
there has begun a relaxation of this system in 
creole families who, living “uptown,” have be- 
come inoculated with the do-as-you-please cus- 
toms of the Americans. Then, too, there are 
numbers of creole girls who earn their living in 
shop and office who cannot afford to pay heed 
to all the ceremonial of the olden time. There 
are few rich creoles ; almost all must struggle for 
existence; but they do not regard poverty the 
bar sinister which shuts them out from life’s 
pleasant places. Poor, then, the creole girl may 
be, but she is well dressed for all that. How she 
does it is an enigma, so disproportionate are her 
means to the effects. Her industry accomplishes 
much, but that indefinable something, that subtle 
essence, which can be neither given nor bought, 
good taste, is the genius of her lamp. Her deft 
fingers fashion all her gowns, make all her bon- 
nets, miles of lace, and quantities of under-gar- 
ments, strewn thick with tack and puff and ruf- 
fle and dainty broidery. So gracefully does she 
wear her clothes that in her five-cent frock she 
need not envy Madame La Riche the glory of her 
sumptuous apparel. 

To her are revealed all the possibilities of dye- 
ing and scouring and remaking, which often 
make the last state of her garments better than 
the first. The creoles cling to the old-fashioned 
idea, which somehow has almost disappeared, 
that simplicity of attire best befits youth. Even 
if a young girl be not pretty according to rule, 
there is a certain beauté de jeunesse which ren- 
ders superfluous the magnificence of costly gar- 
ments. Her slender arched feet must be bien 
chaussés, and her pretty hands well gloved. All 
her life she has been taught that the business of 
women is to be beautiful: what is not hers by 
grace must be won by works. Fate may ordain 
that she do the cooking, but those ‘slender fin- 
gers will never reveal the works of her hands, for 
she dons her gloves, spread with cold cream, as 
regularly every night as she says her prayers. 
Her finger-nails must be cut juste au point, and 
the little half-moon at their base never suffers 
eclipse. Dear to her are fine soaps, perfumes, 
and sweet waters. Her hair is diligently brush- 
ed and braided, and she pays special attention to 
her teeth. But all her time is not spent in this 
cult of exterior self. She sews for the older and 
younger members of the family and for very 
poor friends. She busies herself in works of 
charity, and she helps the younger children with 
their music and lessons, She cultivates her voice, 
or takes up another language. English comes 
trippingly from her tongue with a delicious ac- 
cent. What would not her American girl friends 
give to speak their own language as daintily as she 
does! And when she essays the English slang 
of the hour, nothing can be more droll, more in- 
congruous. She is not aware that it is slang. 
How should she know, when so many of her 
American friends use it? Surely they should 
know their own language. Home-keeping vir- 
tues too are hers. She can bake and broil and 
stew. She knows wherein the glory of one 
washer-woman’s clothes differs from the dingi- 
ness of another’s. She understands the washing 
and mending of lace, the mysteries of preserves 
and jellies, the curative properties of a legion of 
lisanes. 

Of course she will marry. In her code of edu- 
cation it is the destiny of every woman. She 
never hears discussed the burning question of 
woman’s rights and wrongs and woes. She sees 
her mother, her aunts, and her elder sisters hap- 











py in their marriages. Papa and her uncles and 
her brothers-in-law are good and loving. She 
would not credit the tales of man’s so-called tyr- 
anny. The Pauline doctrine touching the suprem- 
acy of the husband seems good to her; the cate- 
chism teaches it, the Church repeats it. Even 
the nuns have taught her that marriage is the 
destiny of woman, except she feels herself called 
to the religious vocation. But when the time 
comes for la belle et bonne to marry, she does not 
trust entirely to her own fancies. Her mother 
is her confidante, and helps her in the perplexing 
choice of a husband. 

Creole girls have scant opportunities for meet- 
ing men in the social freedom granted to Ameri- 
can girls, Male visitors who go week after week, 
month after month, are not encouraged in their 
aimless attentions. The creoles consider this at- 
tention, which does not mean marriage, 1s more 
or less compromising to a girl, and as preventing 
the visits of eligible suitors. Not more than a 
decade since, a man who sought the society of a 
girl at her father’s house several times in quick 
succession without declaring his intentions was 
liable to have them demanded by father, brother, 
or mother. More than one man, a stranger to 
this custom, has, from a Quixotic sense of honor, 
married a girl whom he had never thought of as 
his wife rather than have it be supposed that he 
had compromised her. This custom has given 
way before the march of American manners. It 
must not be supposed that the presence of a 
chaperon in any way interferes with the gayety 
and ease of intercourse between young people. 
As both sexes are brought up in the most inti- 
mate companionship with their elders, the latter 
always keep their hold upon the thonghts and 
feelings and pleasures of youth, and never cease 
to have sympathetic companionship with young 
people. 

Supposing all the preliminaries of her marriage 
arranged, the husband en futuro of the creole 
girl is now a constant visitor at her father’s 
house, vows and rings are exchanged, and the 
betrothal is announced to the friends and rela- 
tives of the young girl and her fiancé. When 
the creole bride walks up the aisle of the church, 
with orange blossoms shining in the midnight 
of her hair, she forms a rare picture of youthful 
loveliness, 

She is now a matron. She will as the years 
go by increase in embonpoint, and many chil- 
dren will cluster about her knees; she will keep 
her youthful looks for years, for she has not 
been shaken by the blasts of many passions nor 
weakened by the stimulants of violent sensa- 
tions; she will grow old, as she does everything 
else, gracefully ; she will see herself surrounded 
in her old age by her children and her grand- 
children, blessing and blessed, until at last she 
sleeps with her fathers. 


MAJOR AND MINOR" 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


Avutuor or “ Tamecsy Hawt,” * Aprian Viva,” 
“Heaps or Money,” “ No New Tutne,” ero, 








CHAPTER XXXIX. 


THE PRIVILEGES OF FRIENDSHIP, 


\ HEN a man or a woman says, “I am not 

afraid,” it is courteous to believe the as- 
sertion, but safe to conclude that it is made rath- 
er with the intention of frightening somebody 
else than of testifying to the speaker’s intrepid- 
ity; for courage has no more need to proclaim 
itself than virtue. Beatrice Huntley did not 
succeed in frightening Brian, even though he 
understood her warning to mean that if he pre- 
sumed too far she would cease to be his friend. 
On the other hand, she dreaded his visit a good 
deal more than she would have done had she 
been in possession of that priceless blessing, a 
clear conscience. Her nerves, ordinarily as steady 
as a rock, gave her no little trouble that day, and, 
as a natural consequence, were a source of trouble 
to others. Sir Joseph was driven discomfited 
from her presence at an early hour, and trotted 
off to his club, convinced that he had better 
leave the girl to be dealt with by a capable mem- 
ber of her own sex; Phipps, who dropped in 
complacently after luncheon, ready to accept the 
compliments which he conceived to be his due, 
departed, after a very short stay, with mortifica- 
tion writ large upon his features and the recol- 
lection of some amazingly unjust and ironical 
criticisms in his mind; even Miss Joy did not 
escape scot-free, but came in for one or two 
snubs so sharp that she withdrew to her bedroom, 
where, being a foolish and soft-hearted person, 
she melted into tears. 

Having thus created a solitude for herself and 
given orders that no one was to be admitted, 
unless Mr. Segrave should call—* Mr. Segrave, 
remember, not. Mr. Gilbert Segrave’”—Beatrice 
spent the afternoon in wandering restlessly about 
the room, staring out of the window at the dis- 
mal, fog-enveloped park, and trying to fix her at- 
tention upon books and newspapers, all of which 
struck her as being equally devoid of the faint- 
est human interest. 

Nervousness and irritability are not likely to 
be lessened by lack of occupation; yet when 
Brian, punctual to the appointed hour, was shown 
into Miss Huntley’s luxurious sanctum, he was 
accosted by a lady who turned toward him a 
countenance wreathed in smiles, and, without 
rising from the low chair in which she was re- 
clining by the fireside, held out her hand to him, 
saying, lazily: “ Hasn’t it been a horrid day? I 
haven’t stirred from the house, and I was just 
dropping off to sleep. How nice of you to come 
in and wake me up!” 


* Begun in Hasege’s Bazar No. 6, Vol. XX. 





“You asked me to come,” returned Brian, 
eurtly. 

“Did I? Oh yes, I remember; and didn’t 
we have something very like the beginning of a 
quarrel last night? You were rude, or I thought 
you were, and as we couldn’t very well wrangle 
in public, we agreed to fight it out afterward. 
Well, suppose, on second thoughts, we don’t fight 
it out? Suppose we conclude peace, instead ? 
I never can screw myself up to the point of quar- 
relling in cold blood.” 

But this system of tactics was of little avail 
with a man who was very much in earnest, who 
had thought over what he had to say, and who 
meant to say it. “Why do you try to put me 
off?” Brian asked. “Is it because you don’t 
want to quarrel with me, and because, as you 
told me last night, a friend must not strain his 
privileges farther than they will go? But it 
seems to me that I should be a poor sort of friend 
if 1 held my tongue now, rather than run the 
risk of displeasing you. I think, when you asked 
what was the matter with me, you could have 
answered the question for yourself; I think you 
must know that, however dull I may be, I am not 
quite blind, And even if I were, there are plenty 
of people able and willing to open my eyes—” 

“Stop a moment,” she interrupted. “I will 
allow, if you like, that a friend is sometimes en 
titled to ask for explanations; but then he must 
have shown himself worthy of them. For my 
own part, I should never think it worth while to 
explain myself to any one who could not trust 
me. Oné knows how that sort of thing always 
ends, You may satisfy him to-day, but he will 
be dissatisfied again to-morrow; and so it goes 
on, until some tine morning yeu find that your 
stock of patience is exhausted. I prefer to an- 
ticipate a foregone conclusion.” 

“I don’t think I am the kind of friend that 
you describe,” said Brian; “I am not given to 
being distrustful ; but [ won't deny that I distrust 
younow, After that, you can answer me or not, 
as you think best; but it isn’t a great deal that [ 
ask of you. If you will simply tell me that all 
this is untrne, that shall be enongh—though, of 
course, I had rather that you told me a little 


“Your moderation does you credit; only you 
are not quite as lucid as you might be. What 
is it that I am to admit or deny?” 

“T thought, perhaps, you would not force me 
to put such a hateful question into words, Is it 
true or untrue that you are trying to induce Gil: 
bert to break off his engagement ?” 

“And if it were true?” 

Brian hesitated. “I won't believe it!” he ex- 
claimed. “I won't believe until you admit it.” 

“ Depart in peace, then ; I haven’t made the ad- 
mission.” 

But this was searcely satisfactory. ‘ Won't 
you just say that it is untrue 2’ pleaded Brian. 

“No; why should I? I don’t recognize your 
right to drive me into a corner and hold a pistol 
to my head.” 

“What pistol? I have nothing to threaten 
you with; for I suppose it can’t matter much to 
you whether I am able to go on thinking of you 
as I have always thought or not, but it matters 
everything to me. I can’t go away without any 
answer at all and calmly hold my judgment in 
suspense until I see what will happen.” 

“Why not? It seems to me that that would 
be a very correct and sensible attitude to take 
up. Why can’t you adopt it?” 

“Because I love you,” he burst out suddenly. 
“T have loved you ever since the first day that 
we met, I think; though I have never had any 
hope, except for a short time long ago, when I 
didn’t quite understand what a great gulf was 
fixed between us, I understand that perfectly 
well now; and besides, my chance would have 
been no better if I had been an important per- 
sonage instead of an insignificant one. Through 
all your kindness to me you have never given me 
the slightest excuse for supposing that you could 
care for me in that way. I didn’t want to tell 
you this, but I thought—” 

He paused, and glanced appealingly at her, but 
she only made a slight movement of her head, as 
if inviting him to go on. 

“Well, I thought that if you knew the truth, 
you would not wish me to have the misery of 
doubting you, when you could remove all my 
doubts with a word.” 

“ But are you sure that I can %” she asked, in a 
low voice. 

The room was quite dark now, except for the 
fire-light, and she had drawn her chair back, so 
that he could not see her face. There was a short 
interval of silence, after which she resumed: “I 
won't pretend to be surprised at what you have 
told me; I have sometimes thought that it might 
be so, although I was not certain, Iam glad you 
don’t accuse me of having led you on, as Staple- 
ford and others have accused me, and I am sorry 
if you have ever been made unhappy through me. 
But this is what I think about it: you are dreamy 
and imaginative; you would be sure to take any 
woman that you fell in love with for a paragon, 
and women are not paragons, At all events, most 
of them are not, and I belong to the majority. 
You would have been dreadfully disappointed in 
me if—if—” 

“No, I should not,” interrupted Brian, eagerly. 
“T know you have faults, like everybody else ; I 
could even mention some of them.” 

She laughed a little. “Could you? But you 
don’t seem to be very tolerant of them; and, you 
See, you are ready to suspect me of all kinds of 
iniquity. That comes of setting up too high an 
ideal.” 

“You call it iniquity, then,” he cried; “vou 
allow that it would be iniquity. That is all I 
wanted you to say. No, Miss Huntley, I haven't 
set up too high an ideal. I don’t know that I 


can explain myself; but in my own mind it is 
quite clear that it wasn’t really you whom I sus- 
Tf this thing had been true—and there 


pected. 
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was a great deal to make me think it so—the evi- 
dence of my own senses, besides what Sir Joseph 
told me, and Stapleford—if it had been true, you 
wouldn’t have been yourself; you would have 
been a deceitful, heartless woman, who, for the 
sake of vanity or ambition, or perhaps of some- 
thing that she might dignify by the name of love, 
did not hesitate to betray her friend and disgrace 
herself. You see,” he concluded, with a sort of 
laugh, “it couldn’t have been you whom I sus- 
pected.” 

“ Ah,” she said, “ you couldn’t love a woman 
of that description.” 

“No, I think not; I hope not. Certainly I 
should be ashamed of myself if I did.” 

“Come!” said Beatrice, rising and standing 
over him, with one hand resting upon the mantel- 
piece, “you have paid me a compliment—for I 
suppose it is a compliment to a woman to fall in 
love with her, even though that sentiment may be 
grounded upon an illusion—and the least that I 
can do in return is to restore you to a healthy 
state of mind. Joseph and Stapleford and the 
evidence of your own senses have not misled you ; 
I have done and am doing my best to break off 
the engagement between your brother and Kitty 
Greenwood, More than that, I am utterly unre- 
pentant, and I would do it all over again, 
that is explicit enough to satisfy you.” 

There was a long pause. Brian also had risen 
to his feet, and was standing close to her, but he 
made no reply. 

At last she asked, abruptly, “ Well, have you 
nothing to say to me?” 

“Nothing,” he answered, quietly. 
either now or at any future time.” 

“This is to be final, then? If we meet again, 
we are to cut one another dead ?” 

“No; not unless you desire it. I take it that 
you will become my sister-in-law, and in that case 
it would be better that we should be upon speak- 
ing terms, wouldn’t it?” 

‘You foresee everything. Yes, no doubt it 
would be more convenient that we should remain 
upon speaking terms, supposing that you will 
condescend so far as to speak to me. You have 
been nicely deceived in me, have you not?” 

“T have only myself to blame for that,” 
plied, gravely, 

“What magnanimity! I should have thought 
that you would prefer to condemn me; that 
seems to be such a natural and easy process with 
you. But, after all, one readily pardons a person 
whom one despises.” 


I hope 


“ Nothing, 





he re- 


By way of reply he took up his hat and 
bowed. 
“ Good-by,” she said, ringing the bell. And 


80 they parted, without shaking hands, 

When Beatrice was left alone she went to her 
davenport, unlocked it, and took out a photo- 
graph, which she had purchased nearly a year 
before from a Kingscliff artist. It represented 
Brian Segrave, seated in a very uncomfortable 
attitude upon a sharp rock, behind which was a 
nebulous background, traversed horizontally by 
some white, woolly appearances, which, when 
you were told of it, you perceived to be the 
waves of the sea. Hung upside down they did 
duty for the clouds in a summer sky, and had 
figured in one or the other capacity behind the 
backs of most of the leading inhabitants of 
Kingscliff. Beatrice gazed steadily at this work 
of art for several minutes before she tossed it 
into the fire, and pressed it down with the poker 
among the glowing coals until it was consumed. 
Then, with lips compressed and her chin in the 
air, she left the room, and mounting the stair- 
case, knocked at Miss Joy's door, 


“Dear old Matilda,’ she said, on being ad- 
mitted, “I have come to beg your pardon, I was 


cross and rude vo you to-day, and I am afraid I 
distressed you.” 
Miss Joy jumped up and flung her arms round 


the girl’s neck. “No, no!” she exclaimed; ‘it 
was I who was too ready to take offence. But, 


Beatrice dear, I have been so unhappy—so wor- 
ried !” 

“Worried about what, you old goose ? 
know, and I don’t want you to tell me. 
you won't throw 
may?” 


But I 
Matilda, 
will you, come what 


me over, 


“Never!” cried Miss Jov, emphatically, “I 
don’t always understand you, my dear, and I 
don’t always think you in the right; but, right 


or wrong, I always love you, and always shall.” 

“ Ah, Matilda, that is a very foolish and im- 
moral kind of friendship. When you think 
friend in the wrong you ought to pulla long face 
and straighten your backbone and 8 y, ‘I have 
been deceived in you, but I do not reproach you. 
Farewell!’ However, I think I like the foolish 
and.immoral friends best. Matilda, what should 
you say to going up the Nile?” 

“My dear ¢ hild, would it be safe ? 
would it fit in with your plans ?” 

“T have no plans; and I think we should be 
sufficiently protected by Mr, Cook and the British 
army of occupation, Still, Algiers or Madeira or 
Cyprus would suit me equally well. We will wait 
to see the result of the general election, Matilda, 
and then we will be off. How glad I shall be to 
say good-by to my friends—to the wise and moral 
ones, I mean! 


And—and 


[TO BE CONTINUED.) 





QUEEN MARGHERITA, 


See illustration on page 665. 

UEEN MARGHERITA of Italy, with Queen 
Pia.of Portugal and the Princess of W ales, 
possesses the reputation of being one of the royal 
ladies most. graceful in appearance and most gra- 
cious.. Queen Margherita possesses also in a re- 
markable degree the indefinable gift of tact, and 
this she has had to use under most difficult cir- 
cumstances when Rome became the national capi- 
tal; and she has to perform the task of harmo- 
nizing the narrow-minded nobility of Turin, arro- 

















gant from their old relations to the reigning fam- 
ily, with the haughty aristocracy of Rome, who 
had never acknowledged any head except the 
Vicar of Christ. The King, like all his family, 
has no artistic tastes; the Queen, besides being 
a brilliant converser, is a patroness of music, art, 
and literature. She prefers German music to 
Italian, and Italian to Frencli ; she adores the art 
of Venice, her favorite painter being Carpaccio, 
and she keeps abreast of the latest literature of 
France, Germany, and England. She is not only 
the most beautiful but the most intelligent wo- 
man in her kingdom, of sound judgment and in- 
dependent thought. Hence the clericals regard 
her as a lukewarm Christian, and the liberals ac- 
cuse her of being a clerical. 

The “ Angel of Italy,’ as her people style her, 
is fair-haired, with eyes ‘almost rivalling in beauty 
the incomparable eyes of the Czarina, a charm- 
ing smile, and harmony in every movement; her 
arms and shoulders are admirable, and her gait 
reveals the queen. ‘ A good fairy,” writes Ma- 
dame E. Adam, “ endowed her in her cradle with 
all the gifts of beauty, grace, high spirits, and all 
the favors of fortune.” In one point alone, she 
adds, does primitive nature come out, and that is 
in her dress. “She prefers magnificence to taste ; 
she dresses like a queen, but is not refined in her 
elegance.” All the world knows that the Queen’s 
favorite dress is white, and it has been said re- 
cently that she hesitates about wearing any longer 
this youthful costume; she is stouter than she 
used to be, and her eldest son comes of age next 
November. She consulted her husband on the 
matter, but he gave her no decisive answer; but 
within a week box after box arrived from the first 
milliners of Paris, and when opened they disclosed 
robe after robe of virgin white. It was a present 
from the King—a charming answer to the Queen’s 
question. 





The King has a taste for precious stones that 
once seemed likely to develop into monomania ; 
he used to carry handfuls of them in his pockets, 
and offered them, on occasion, as old gentlemen 
used to offer a pinch of snuff. He has, however, 
discovered a better mode of disposing of them by 
presenting them to the Queen. The crown-jewels 
of Italy were always splendid. Victor Emmanuel 
added largely to them, and Humbert has increased 
them with some marvellous gems. It is the famous 
Savoy necklace of pearls which Queen Margherita 
loves to wear; it consists of row upon row of 
magnificent pearls, which go round the neck and 
hang down over the corsage. The value of the 
necklace is considerably over half a million of 
dollars. She is appropriately the first Queen of a 
nation of artists. It may be added that she 
sings well, and during the long illness caused by 
Parsanarte’s attempt to assassinate Humbert she 
wrote some charming verses. Her boudoir is 
separated from the King’s work-room by a short 
gallery, which often echoes with her name, for he 
consults her on everything. 

The Queen and King are first cousins, her fa- 
ther being the late Duke of Genoa. Sie was 
educated by her mother in retirement, and lived 
a quiet, studious life till her marriage in 1868, 
She soon gained the esteem of her father-in-law, 
the rough trooper King Victor Emmanuel, and ex- 
ercised a noble influence over him. Like all the 
house of Savoy, she has not much regard for 
titles, however authentic they may be, and is loved 
and adored by the people. Venice she loves 
above all other cities, chiefly for its artistic trea- 
sures, partly because polities are not discussed 
there, and a visit to the Queen of the Adriatic 
does not wound the susceptibilities of the cities 
of Rome or Turin or Florence, the 
late capitals of Italy. She has 
fully over the education of her son, and devoted 
herself entirely to it during her long sickness, 
The Prince of Naples is more like his father ; his 
chief education naturally has been in a military 
direction, but his tastes lead him to the natural 
sciences. Like the Queen, he is a good linguist, 
somewhat haughty, but with an air that promises 
much for the future when he shall reigu as Vie- 


tor Emmanuel III. 


present and 
watched care- 








DESTRUCTIVE INSECTS. 

{ARPET beetles, buffalo moths, carpet moths, 

/ feather-bed beetles, and cheese bugs belong 
to, or are closely related to,a genus of coleop- 
terous insects known as Dermestide. They con- 
stitute one of the most active, dreaded, and de- 
structive class of insects known to thrifty house- 
keepers. 

Up to the present time over forty species of 
dermestes have been reported and determined, 
including two closely related varieties which are 
found in company with the carpet beetle. 

The carpet beetle is noted for the striking col- 
ors of the perfect insect or beetle. This beetle, 
though known in Europe for over a century, and 


well deseribed by both Linnewus and Cuvier, 
did not make its appearance in this country till 
187 It now ranges from the Atlantic coast to 





Mexico. 

Carpet dealers and manufacturers claim that 
it was introduced here in carpets that contained 
the insect in its larval stage, and state that its 
distribution can be directly traced to the carpet 


dealers of Boston. The beetle is about one- 
twelfth of an inch in length, and is strongly 


marked with regular patches of red and white, 
the rest of the body of the beetle being black. 
During the months of-April, May, and June it 
becomes very active, trying to make its escape 
from rooms through the open windows. It is not 
the perfect insect or beetle that eats the carpet, 
but its larva, which when full grown is about 
one-quarter of an inch in length, oval in form, 
and thickly covered with black hairs, causing it 
to appear, when curled up, like a pellet of black 
lint. From its shaggy appearance, and the fact 
that it was first noticed as damaging carpets at 
Buffalo, New York, it received the names of Buf- 














falo moth and Buffalo beetle; in some sections 
its ravages have been so great that matting has 
taken the place of carpets. 

In Europe it does not seem to injure the car- 
pets to any great extent. This may be on account 
of the fact that all carpets are taken up in spring- 
time and thoroughly beaten in the open air, to 
rid them of dust; this beating undoubtedly has 
the effect of dis lodging all the larvae and beetles 
of the dermestes. It must also be borne in mind 
that the English housewife, unlike the American, 
does not keep her rooms darkened for the great- 
er part of the year, but allows daylight, sunlight, 
and fresh air to enter freely through the open 
windows—conditions which are unfavorable to 
the dermestes, they always preferring darkness. 
Again, when the carpets are taken up and stored 
away till winter-time, they are liberally charged 
with pepper or camphor, tobacco dust or cedar 
chips, to protect them not only ag rainst dermeste s, 
but clothes moths and other noxious insects that 
may have obtained a lodgement in them. 

When the dermestes attacks a carpet, it first 
tries the edges where it is nailed down, or eats 
holes into the carpet in the dark corners of the 
rooms, under sofas, what-nots, ete. ; or will enter 
the interstices formed by the dovetailing of the 
floor planks; these it will follow, feeding as 
it goes, and cutting the carpet as clean through 
as though a pair of shears had been used. It is 
said that the dermestes also attacks cotton, hemp, 
and flax fabrics, though these statements have 








not been thoroughly established. Silk it never 
touches. 
Another genus of very small beetles, known 


under the scientific name of Anobium, and which 
were classed by Linnwus with the dermestes, are 
known in Europe and in this country by dealers 
in antique furniture as “ wimbles” ; by the French 
they are called vrillettes, which name was given 
thei on account of their habit of boring minute 
round holes such as might be made with a wim- 
ble. These minute beetles, as soon as touched, 
mimic death by gathering their limbs and anten- 
ne together, perfectly mimicking an inanimate 
body, and will remain for a long time in this con- 
dition. By this curious action they are easily 
detected when found in dwellings containing old 
or antique furniture. Wood says: 

This insect seems to have a special appetite for 
weapons and implements made by wild savages, 
as 1 have learned to my cost, as sundry Caffre 
implements of war were absolutely riddled with 
the borings of these tiny beetles, and not to be 
handled without their pouring out a shower of 
yellow dust, caused by the ravages of the larvie, 
which had left scarcely anything but a mere shell 
of wood. i 





Professor 


In such cases I have but one remedy— 
that of injecting into the holes spirits of wine in 
which corrosive sublimate has been dissolved. 
The spirit will find its way from one hole to an- 
other, so that if half a dozen holes be judicious- 
ly selected, the poison will penetrate the whole 
piece of wood, kill all the insects, and render it 
forever impervious to their attack.” It is not 
only in houses that this insect is to be found, 
but, like the field cockroach of England, which 
has become the Croton bug of our large cities, itis 
also to be found in fields, gardens, out-buildings, 
and particularly where cast-aside and broken fur- 
niture and other dusty odds and ends of house- 
hold refuse are allowed to accumulate in attics 
and stable lofts. 

Unscrupulous dealers in imitations of old and 
antique furniture utilize this minute dermestes for 
the purpose of giving the imitations an ancient 
and “ worm-eaten” look by placing the newly made 
pieces in a room which has been charged with 
these insects, who in course of time attack the 
new pieces, which afterward go through a course 
of staining and smoking to give them a time- 
worn look. When disposing of such frauds the 
holes of the “wimbles” are pointed to with pride 
as proof positive of the great age of said piece 
of furniture. When purchasing antique furni- 
ture of dealers great care should be taken not 
to select any pieces that contains these minute 
dermestes, and all ‘* worm-eaten” pieces should be 
looked on with suspicion, and unless you know 
them to have been thoroughly poisoned previous 
to purchasing them, they should never be intro- 
duced into the rooms of your home, as thousands 
of both the larvee and the perfect beetles may 


become established, and the beetle being very 
minute, cunning, and nocturnal in its habits, 


may be the means of destroying many dollars 
worth of valuable furniture before its presence 
is discovered. Again, tle thousands of minute 
perforations made by these insects so greatly 
weaken pieces of furniture in course of time that, 
as far as their utility goes, they become mere 
shells of wood, 

The old popular terror and superstition re- 
specting the “ death-watch” is well known, This 
mysterious ticking occurring in the dead of night 
—which was, and is still by ignorant people, sup- 
posed to be the forerunner of a death in the 
house—is nothing more than the call of the male 
beetle to its mate. 

During the occupation of Peru by the heartless 
Spaniards several exquisite robes consisting en- 
tirely of the plumage of the white egret and 
humming-birds, were taken from the Peruvian 
princesses and sent to Spain, where they brought 
very high prices. ‘The greedy Spaniards, learn- 
ing the value of the skins when sent to Spain to 
be made up into court robes, forced the natives, 
under penalty of death, to collect and cure im- 
mense quantities of the skins of the egret and 
humming-birds to be shipped to Spain, which, 
when they reached their destination after a long 
and tedious voyage, were found to be worthless, 
their beauty having been entirely destroyed by in- 
sects, undoubtedly the dermestes. Who knows 
but the Peruvian bird-skin collectors purposely 
failed to poison the skins, and cunningly intro- 
duced the larve of this destructive insect. 

When the feathers of domestic fowls are not 
properly cured in lime-water, the quills of the 











larger feathers, which are full of pith and dry 


animal juices, are liable to be attacked by 
mestes. 


der- 
One often hears scratching, scrambling, 
or crawling noises at night in the pillow; these 
noises are caused by the dermestes beetle moving 
through the feathers, Often when examining 
feathers that have taken out of beds for 
the purpose of renovating and cleaning them 


been 


with steam, curious round masses, consisting of 
the fluffy parts of the feathers, are often met 
with; these masses are the work of the der- 
mnestes. 


The fine powder which is often thrown out of 
old cheese, and which is so highly prized by the 
gourmand, is the work of another small variety 
of dermestes, which is often confounded with the 
cheese hopper or skipper. 
decayed as to contain skippers, is 
the “ wet-rot,”’ in contradistinetion to the “ dry- 
rot,” which is the work of the dermestes. 

Remedies for the carpet moth are numerous, 
but the following the efficacious and 
reliable. Carpet lining consisting of tarred felt 
paper one foot wide, such as is used for roofing, 
saturated with spirits of turpentine, when laid on 
the flooring or base-board under the carpet before 
it is nailed down, will be found to be very effec- 
tive. This remedy will be found to be doubly ef 
fective if the health-giving daylight and fresh air 
are allowed to enter the room and do their work - 
for the dermestes, 


Cheese, when so far 


said to have 


are most 


like all 
light and seek darkness. 


pour boiling-hot water in 


evil-doers, 
Another remedy is to 
which borax has been 
dissolved in liberal quantities over that part of 
the carpet that comes in contact with the base 
board, which, after it has cooled, is taken up with 
a sponge or mop, and all windows and doors are 
opened to thoroughly dry the 
other, 


shun day- 


Still an 
and bes* 
of all, consists of a powerful decoction of tobacco 


carpet 


and one that is considered safest 


made from tobacco leaf stalks (such as are thrown 


away in tobacco factories), or from the ends of 


cigars, or cheap brands of smoking tobaeco; to 
two handfuls of stalks, chopped small, add one 
handful of salt or rock-salt and four 
table-spoonfuls of the very best cavenne pepper. 
The tobacco, salt, 


common 


and pepper are thrown into an 
old cooking vessel containing two quarts of wa- 
ter, and allowed to soak for several hours, after 
which the decoction is slowly boiled down to one 
quart of extract, which is strained through a piece 
of muslin. When applying it to the flooring near 
the base-board a sponge tied to a stick is used: 
care must be taken when applying it to the under 
side of the carpet not to use it so liberally as to 
soak through the carpet and stain the surface. 
Betore nailing the carpet down that which has 
been used on the floor must be perfectly dry. In 
case the decoction of tobacco produces an un- 
pleasant odor, a few drops of essence of bergamot, 
lavender, or other pleasing perfume are added to 
the decoction when cold. This preparation, when 
bottled, can be kept for years 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 


Two Grris.—A rose jar may be of any size; buta 
large one is preferable, in order that new layers may be 
added year by year, as the old mixture never loses its 
sweetness, and forms a good foundation upon which 
to build. A large Japanese jar about three feet high is 
good fora pot- pourri, as It makes a pretty parlor or- 
nament as well as being an excellent receptacle for 
the rose petals and ‘odorous spices. 

Maxwett.—As you wish to give your niece a recep- 
tion at your honse on the occasion of her marriage, the 
invitations should be issued in your name, and should 
include her triends and yours alike. 

Epvina.—Your suggestions about the hat and jacket 
are good. Red holland shades will tor 
your sitting oom, 

A. P. 'T.—Cashmere and camei’s-hair dresses will be 
pretty for your little girl Make with simulated 
guimpes or else real guimpes of muslin. Have round 
bodices, plain sleeves, a full straight skirt hemmed and 
tucked reaching just below the knees, and a sash of 
the material sewed in the under-arm seams to tie be- 
hind in a large bow. Feather-stitching and velvet are 
the trimmings. Let her wear embroidered standing 
frills and wide turned-over collars 

E.ise.—A bride wears long white 
gloves and white slippers with ber 
and should carry a bouquet of white flow 

Marearer W.—Get navy bine camel's-hair to com- 
bine with your navy blue silk, and make by « lesign of 
Fig. 2 on the first page of Bazar No. 35, Vol. XX. 

Cupota.—White wool with a red surah front will be 
a pretty tea gown for a brunette, also white wool with 
yellow, and for a third have red surah with a white 
lace front. Repped silk, Bengaline, and moiré will be 
worn by brides; white satin is always in fashion for 
wedding dresses. Get white undressed kid gloves. A 
basque with open throat and elbow sleeves, and a 
long flowing train with draped front trimmed with 
lace, will be the best design tor you. Have a draped 
skirt and plain basque with white moiré vest and 
beaded trimming for your green velvet 

Fontata.—After a long absence in Europe or else- 
where it is strict etiquette for a lady to drive from 
house to house and leave cards on all her acqtaint- 
ances and friends, but this is simplified by giving a 
tea, or a series of afternoon teas, to which her friends 
are invited by cards sent by mail. 

Mrs. A. C.—See design for ‘hild’s frock on page 557 
of Bazar No. 32, Vol. XX. this and also box- 
pleated blouses and jacket waists with kilts made of 
cashmere and of ladies’ cloth. Gretchen dresses are 
still worn. Get a turban of felt with velvet band for 
a oe boy. 

K. H.—Make your blue cloth dress by hints given 
in New York Faxhions of Bazar No. 36, Vol. XX 
Trim it with velvet and rows of stitching. 

Evna.—Get red-brown mahogany-colored plush for 
your lambrequins; fringe the ends with balls. Have 
Madras muslin curtains for your bedrooms, or else get 
white French Cluny lace and insertion with grenadine 
or scrim curtains for all your front windows. 

Oty Sussoriver.—An illustration of a draped por- 
titre, which is probably the one to which you allude, 
appeared i in Bazar No. 35, Vol. XIX. ‘T'wo others more 


peg of draped were illustrated in Nos. 2 and 11, 


be suitable 








undressed kid 
white silk dress, 


rs. 


se 


Vol. XVIIL Any of these numbers can be sent to your 
order. 5 

Sussoriper, anp Conneotiout Giret.—If you have a 
colored bed -spread of satteen or of t 


cretonne, 
should have a rounded bolster—not pillows —covered 
with the same, Fashionable white are covered 
with an antique lace spread, or scrim with lace inser- 
tion, and there are pillows nearly square similarly cov- 
ered. You can have blue, rose, or yellow satteen lin- 
ing to these transparent white covers. Plainer beds 
have pretty white Marseilles counterpanes, or those 
with blue, red, or buff ‘stripes or borders. The linen 
pillow-cases are hag-shaped slips cut longer than the 
pillows, hemmed and hem-stitched, »nd with the mono- 
gram or initial embroidered in large long letters just 
above the hem, Feather pillows are preferred except 
by those who want very hard pillows of hair, 


you 


beds 
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Handkerchief Case. 


Tris novel handkerchief case is made to 
resemble a plush-covered album. The box is 
eight inches long by seven wide and three 
deep, and is lined inside with stamped old- 
gold satin. The outside is covered with pea- 
cock plush, with the edges of the three sides 
which open faced with puffed peacock satin. 
A panel of tan-colored ribbed leather is let 
into the top, and this is decorated with an 
embroidered design richly worked with silks, 
gold bullion, and narrow leather ribbon. The 
front is fastened with a brass clasp. 


Embroidered Border for Table or 
Stand Scarfs, etc. 


Tuts border is worked on a ground of écru 
woollen canvas with silks, chenille, and gold 
thread, At regular intervals flat bands of 
gold braid are laid down slantwise, herring- 
boned with dark brown chenille, and orna- 
mented at the edges with rays of terra-cotta 
chenille and terra-cotta and blue silk. Be- 
tween these bands are lozenge figures worked 
in cross stitch with silks and chenille in 
brown, terra-cotta, and blue, and veined with 
gold thread. The edges are notched with 
stitches of brown and blue chenille. A plush 
scarf ornamented with this border was illus- 
trated in Bazar No. 13 of this volume. 


Turkish Scarf—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 669. 


Tue ground of this Turkish scarf is toile 
Colbert, a thin open canvas material. The 
ends are decorated with embroidery, of which 
a fragment is shown in full size in Fig. 2, 
giving one section or repeat of the design. 
The work is executed in silks and gold thread, 
the colors of the silk including black, cinna- 
mon red, blue, and old-gold. Forming the 
base of the border are two rows of close her- 
ring-bone in gold thread, edged on each side 
by a line which is formed by laying a thread 
of silk and working over it in tent stitch. 
Between the rows of herring-bone are disks 
worked in cross, chain, and Holbein stitch in 
the colors mentioned. The figures that spring 
from this border are worked in similar colors 
in cross and chain stitch. A silk tassel fringe 
in which the colors of the work are repeated 
is across the ends. 


Children’s Hosiery.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 660. 


Two kinds of stockings are illustrated in 
the group Fig. 1, one a dark blue cotton stock- 
ing with Suéde-colored bars and Suéde soles 
and heels, the other of terra-cotta lisle-thread 
with fine hair stripes of white and white silk 
clocks, In the group Fig. 2 are shown a pait 
of black spun silk stockings, and a pair of 
dark blue stockings worked with white blocks 
CasHMERE aNnD SILK Costume on the front. 

For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Faitie Francaise AND Lace AFrernoon TOILETTE, 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Jer Triowmina ror Dresses aND Wrappinas. 


Jet Trimming For Dresses anp Wrapptngs. Hanpxercuier Case. 

































































EmpromereD Borper FoR TaBLe or Stanp Scarrs, ETc. 
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Frock ror Girt From 8 To 5 
For pattern and description see 


THE UNINVITED 
GUEST. 
HE woman who has kept 
house in the country 
through the asperities of the 
ruder seasons finds it strange 
that the only part of the year 
in which she could sit down and 
look Time in the face furnishes 
her acquaintance the opportu- 
nity of feeling that they cannot 
live any longer without seeing 
her, or pass by without stop- 
ping—of making her useful, in 
short, as the vehicle of their 
summer outing. 

The weather may be the sul- 
triest ; the market may be mea- 
gre; the house-keeper may 
have poor help; she may desire 
to save her funds for other pur- 
pos It is of no consequence : 
the city friend wants a season 
in the country, and takes it, 
This unsought guest brings with 








EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 


her extra washing and ironing 
of table and bed linen, if no 
other, extra care about the 
house appointments, the neces- 
sity of table dainties which 
would have been dispensed with 
under other circumstances—for 
of course we are not speaking 
of those millionaire-hostesses 
who need not be aware of a 
guest, so easy is the path of 
their hospitality; she brings, 
too, heat and worry and ex- 
pense, and not by any means 
always a welcome. The coun- 
try dame feels she has been 
made a convenience, that her 
house is only a summer hotel, 
and that the whole thing is at 
the cost of the pleasure-taking 
which the rest of the year 
might have afforded. 

There is one evident deduc- 





Crocuet Frock ror CHILD FROM 
1 to 2 Years oup, 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Empromery ror Turkisu Scarr, Fic. 1. 
So ? 
Years onp.—Front anp Back. Fou. Size. 
Supplement, No. X., Figs, 38-45, 


Frock ror CH1Lp From 2 To 4 Years oup.—Back anp Front. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IIL, Figs. 17-20, 
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tion here, which is that the 
friends and acquaintances of 
the country home-keeping wo- 
man should wait for her to an- 
nounce her pleasure in receiv- 
ing them before volunteering 
their society. When the dwell- 
er by woods or sea, not per- 
functorily, but of her own will 
and wish, asks her friend to 
come to her, and asks with 
urgency, then itis to be taken 
for granted that she means it, 
that the friend’s coming is of 
more value than any external 
things; and in that case the 
friend should not fail-her, but 
should feel that her mere pre 
sence is health and rest to the 
one that asks for it without 
hint or leading. 

Many a country dweller has 
a home to which she would de- 
light in asking friends—for its 
strong mountain air, for the 
fresh vigor of its sea smells, 
for the breath of its kine. But 
the circumstances that bar 








EMBROIDERED MonoGram. 


them out are sufficient to her, 
whether the slender purse, or 
the grumbling provider, or the 
person of the family whose 
shortcomings must be kept in 
darkness, or division in the 
household to be hidden, or 
want of strength, or fear of 
making the burden heavy on 
others, or anything else im- 
perative; and her friends love 
her better when they leave her 
alone, and do far more for her 
happiness than when they take 
pains to see her unsolicited and 
unrequired. Every one has a 
right to the seclusion of home, 
and that seclusion is something 
which should not be broken 
in the first instance save by 
Figs. 1 and 2.—GeENTLEMEN’s SHoorine JACKETS. the mistress of the house. 
For pattern and descriptions see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-10. 
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CuiLp’s Overatt Apron. 


i in i " For pattern and description see Sup- 
Fig. 1.—Tvurkiso Scarr.—[See Fig. 2.] plement, No. XIV., Figs. 53-57. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

Macaroons.—Blanch one pound of sweet almonds 
and a few peach kernels or bitter almonds. Beat these 
toyvether in a marble mortar until quite fine with a little 
rose-water. Put to the almonds a pound of double re- 

fined sugar, after it has been made fine and sifted. 
T hen beat as light as pOssible the whites of eight eggs ; 
put all together, and beat well. Now drop the mix- 
ture on wetted eheets of paper, sift pulverized sugar 
over the little cakes, and bake them in a coo] oven on 
flat sheets of tin 

To Crean Sroves.—Put two table-spoonfuls of Brit- 
ish lustre to a gill of weak alum-water. Let the stove 
be cold, brush with the mixture, and let it stand for a 
very few minutes, then take a dry brush dipped in dry 
lustre, and rub until perfectly bright. Should any 
part, before being polished, become gray, moisten 
it with a wet brush, and proceed in the same way as 
before 





A GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 


FOR BILIOUS AND LIVER TROUBLES. 

A famous physician, many years ago, formu- 
lated a preparation which effected remarkable 
bile, indigestion, etc., and 
from a small beginning there arose a large de- 
mand and sale for it, which has ever increased 
until, after generations have passed, its popularity 
world-wide. The name of this cele- 
brated remedy is CockLe’s AntI-Bittous Pius. 

To such travelled Americans as have 
acquainted with the great merits of these Pills (so 
unlike 


cures of liver diseases, 


has become 


any others), and who have ever since re- 
sorted to their use in cases of need, commendation 
is une But to those 
them and have no knowledge of their 
verter, 

The 


already 


not used 
wonderful 


essary, who have 


we now mvite attention 
Pills in the 


large. Their 


United States is 
virtues have varied, 
and will stand the test of any climate. They are 
not in a flagrant manner, but mod- 
for the great praise bestowed upon them 
high authorities renders it unnecessary, even 
distasteful, to extol their merits beyond plain, 
unvarnished statements. 

Persons afflicted with indigestion or any bilious 
should bear in mind “ Cock.r’s 
AnTI-Brtious Pris,” and should ask for them of 
their druggist, and if he has not got them, insist 
that he should order them, especially for them- 
aT lves, of any wholesale dealer, of whom they 
had, James Cocxte & Co., 4 Great 
Street, London, W. C., are the proprie- 


Adv.) 


use of these 


hever 


advertised 
estly 4 


by 


or liver trouble 


ean be 
Ormond 


tors. 





Why are the flowers so wan of hue, 
Beneath this bright, bright sun? 
Becanse their fragrance they have lost 
In Rieger's Extract—i541,—[Adv. | 





Lanres stylishly dressed with Elegance and Economy 
by Mme, Prestat, 108 Rue de Rivoli, Paria, —{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 
GOLD ) MEDAL, PABIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
} admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 





















Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter of a century. It is used by 
the United States Government. Endorsed by the 
heads of the Great Universities as the Strongest, Pur- 
est, ancl most Healthful. Dr. Price's the only Baking 
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become | 





dox, 


| child's, or 
| . 
tints could come out pure and perfect. 


| pristine 


} and most of 





A DAZZLING COMPLEXION 





LIKE UNTO THE EXQUISITE SOFTNESS AND 
VELVETY BLOOM OF FRUIT. 


THE ODOROUS OINTMENTS OF ASSCHINES, AMBROSIA 


AND SACRED OILS. 


“Wuat COMPLEXION I8 8HE OF!” 
Comedygf Errors, 


Disrarit, telling the story of Ixion in heaven, 
pictures the god of love in his encounter with the 
King of Thessaly as very fair, with cheeks tinged 
with a rich but delicate glow like the rose of twilight, 
and lighted by dimples that twinkled like stars. What 
better description could be given of the skin of a beauti- 
ful woman, and “the purple pride which on her soft 
cheek for complexion dwells”? 

How to maintain this roseate blush of the cheek, 
this spotless ivory of the brow, should be the study of 
every woman. For it is not only to be maintained, 
it may positively be created by proper treatment of the 
ekin—treatment worthy of the fiuest, most subtle and 
organ of the system, an organ which resents 
artificial applications, but yields all its charin to the 
clarifying power of water and choice soap. 

No strict perfection of classic feature compensates 
for the want of brilliant color in the face, and the 
noblest statue of antiquity would not long attract the 
gaze from the pearly glow of a Madame Recamier’s 
skin, or from the clear red and white of that of the 
empresses of France, the creole Josephine’s, the Scote!: 
aud Spanish blending of Eugénie’s. Long ago, aware 
of this, the Athenians colored their statues; for the 
Greek, the pure lover of beauty, everywhere valued 
and the Greek woman, that type of beauty in 
all art, resorted to every secret of the bath to enrich 
the color of her skin, and employed immense quanti- 
ties of those odorous ointments of which Aischines, 
the great orator and statesman, was a manufacturer, 
aud which in her use took the place of our Caticura Med- 
icated Toilet Soap, a soap where the fine forces of the 
old unguents are mingled with odors drawn from the 
inmost nectaries of flowers. Venus, rising from the 
foam of the sea, was once all that the highest ideal of 
the painter could reach; but it is doubttul if the sea- 
foam were more than figurative of the beautifying 
effect of the 
soap, cleaving to the oily impurities ready to be cast 


color, 


off, leaves the body fair and smooth as a healthy 
child’s. 
The warm tint which is said to be the undying 


beauty of the high-born English dame is obtained by 
the use of nothing but soft water with this delicately 
medicated toilet soap. For although the ‘sweet 
coffer” was a necessity of the dressing-table of her 
ancestress, 80 that the wits exclaimed, 


“Bring, O bring the essence-pot, 
Amber, musk, and bergamot, 
Ean de chipre, ean de luce, 
Sanspareil and citron juice,” 


yet to-day the chemist has taught that by dispensing 
with those ruinous washes aud cosmetics, and by em- 
ploying a soap whose innocent fragrance is enchant- 
ing, and through whose agency all the vesicles of the 
skin are allowed free play in their work of producing 
that fresh loveliness which at once delights the eye 
and seems typical of an inner purity, there can be had 


a skin exquisite in its pink-and-white beauty as the 


hues of Dresden china—that china, by singular para- 
into the flames of whose furnace, according to 
the old superstition, the lovely pearl and rose of a 
a young girl’s, flesh must be cast ere the 
When Homer 
represents the Queen of Heaven preparing for con- 
quest, she does not make herself gay with painting, 
but upon ber lovely body she casts ambrosia aud a 
rich and sacred vil; that is to say, she bathes and uses 
the substitate of the poet's time for perfumed soap, 
which was a compound of rich oils, ambrosial per- 
fumes, and medicating substances, almost identical 
with Cuticura Soap,und capable of cleansing the pores 
and setting the blood in that quick and healthy mo 
tion which produces color, sparkle, and the exquisite 
softness of surface comparable ovly to the velvety 
bloom of fruit. Ninon de l’Euclos, who retained her 
charm at ninety, never, it is said, 


bath, where the creamy lather of the | 








used any- | 


thing but soap and water to preserve it; nor did Diane | 


de Poictiers, who held a king half her age in thrall; 
the women who have dazzled thrones 
have done their dazzling by means of a skin kept 
brniliant with pure soap and water alone—a skin where 
the full free life not only reddened the 
cheek, but fed the gentle fire behind the eye, and burned 
in scarlet on the lip; for whoever has a clear roxy com- 
plexion has unfailingly a bright eye and a red lip, too. 

It becomes, then, of the first importance, in view of 
the power of so simple and easy an appliance as soap 
and water, to make sure that the soap used is the best 
for its purpose that science has been able to procure, 
and one that will even Jend its aid towards softening 
the water, if that be not all that is desired, a properly 


oval of the 


| medicated soap, not only agreeable to the senses of 





Powder that does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or | 
Alum, Sold only in Cans 
PRICE BAKING POWDER CO., 
NEW YORK, OnTOAGO, 8T. LOUIB, 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY LY Hair. 
“becoming” 


who wear their 7 soniea 86 
up, according to size and co! 2 
tifying with Lay 


sont C.0.D. on where Bend to 
the m'fr for Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 Btate-st.(Cent’! Music ‘all)Chicago 





touch and smell, but having also the detergent quality 
which invigorates the skin, urging the outlet of every 





gland to activity, and calling upon each vessel to bring | 


its best and freshest bloud to the surface. From the 
use of such a soap nothing can result but that swift 
circulation of pure blood which makes a rich stain 
of color upon cheek and chin, and leaves everywhere 
else a milky purity. This peerless complexion is to 
be secured in no other way; and a medicated soap, 
into which no unwholesome ingredient evters, is no- 
where to be had in such perfection as that offered by 
the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap, in which the 
healing power of Cuticnra itself combines with the 
emollient and lubricating action of a perfect soup, so 
invigorating the glands of the skin that they cast ont 
through the pores and ducts all the refuse which if 
retained produces disease, and which if removed as- 
sures the beauty of health and purity. No corrosive 
or caustic substance, no metallic, mineral, or vegetable 
poison, is contained in the Cuticura Soap; but chemi- 
cal science has wrought ite wonder here by thoroughly 
innocent methods. Blotches or pimples, eruptions, 
scurf, or rashes are hardly possible where the Cuti- 
cura Soap is in daily use; no tan, sunburn, or discolor- 
ation can long withstand it; it eradicates gently aud 


permanently nearly every complexional defect, removes | 


the source of many disfiguring humors, leaves the 
skin without blemish, and purifies and beautifies the 
whole exterior. Every woman who employs it may 
do so with advantage, sonic, in its use a worthy rival 
of that bloom of youth which, in the old myth, Medea 
gave her patients by plunging them in ber boiling 
caldron with strange herbs and incantations, a myth 
doubtless to be interpreted as a series of baths where 
the witch used the best cleavsing and purifying agents 
of her time. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More econornical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight, alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Rovat Baxtne Powper Co., 106 Wall Street, N. Y. 





THE MOST PALATABLE ing 
THE MOST NUTRITIOUS FOO 

THE MOST DIGESTIBLE FOOD! 
THE MOST ECONOMICAL FOOD! 


25e., 50c., $1.—At Druggists.—II’'d Pamphlet free. 
Wells & Richardson Co., Burlington, Vt. 


THE CENUINE 


Jonny Hore's Mant Extract, 


THE FAVORITB 
TONIC and NUTRIENT, 
recommended by Physicians since 1847, for 
DYSPEPSIA, INDIGESTION, NURSING 
MOTHERS and LUNG troubles. 
The genuine has the signature of 
JOHANN HOFF ano MORITZ EISNER 
@ on the neck ofevery bottle. 
EISNER & MENDELSON CO., PHILA. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE U. S. 


New York Depot, I! Barclay St. 


fA BOON TO WOMEN. 
SOUTHALL’S 
“‘ Sanitary Towels.’ 


INCREASED COMFORT—CLEANLINESS—LESS LIABILITY 
TO CHILI. WHEN IN DELICATE HEALTH—MADE OF COT 








TON ; ANTISEPTICAL, PREPARED TO PREVENT DISEASE 
OR ODOR—C HEAPER THAN WASHING--EASILY BURNED 
OR DESTROYED —INDISPENSABLE TO LADIES TRAVEL 


LING OR BOARDING. 
The Sale in England has become immense. 
MANUFACTURERS : 
Southall Bros. & Barclay, Birmingham, Enz. 
PRICE PER MAIL: 

Small, - - 40 Cents per Doz. 
Large, 80 Cents per Doz. 
Our Newly Patented Venus Belt, 

Price per mail, 50¢. 

The Canfield Rubber Co., 

Sole Agents for U. 8., 
7 MERCER STREET, NEW YORK. 


{he ni arising 
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and Fa ay —*—} and 
trations and directions for se! 
der plain cover, on receipt of 25e. 


Address 
es ~ HARD-RUBBER TRUSS 


Chestaut st. | ESTABLISHMENT { Phitadetphia 


Under patronage of the World’s most Eminent Surgeons. 
Twenty Years REFERENCES:— 
Profs, S. D, ag “, peeves Agnew, Willard ag 
W. a. Pancoast, a fel bes wie 
Correet an 


HERNIA OR "RUPTURE ‘AS  SPeStALTY. 


Elastic Seoc met my for’ vaicone vet 


e+ ¥ ~~~ 
ulcerated limbs. Bed elts tto 
er = ttbaonnnal Farm : lace ulde uickle) tor act 


bis avies ock and 
B.S SEEL Y & co. PRR BEL ema, ra. PA: 


A ae COMPANION. 


As a seaside companion THE 
LABLACHE FAC POWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
popularity. This powder is a med- 
lcated preparation. It removes and 
prevents tan, freckles, sunburn, 
redness, pimples, irritation, and all 
blemishes of the skin. It supplies 
a want most sensibly felt by soci- 
ety ladies. It reproduces the bloom 
of youth, THE LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER is sold by all re- 
liable druggists, or will be mailed 
to any address on — of a §)- 
cent tal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. BEN. LEVY & 
CO., French Perfumers, 34 West Street, Boston, Maes. 
Mention this paper 











CORPULENCY, 


Special Autumn Offer, 


rt Interchange, offers the following aosteca $ in 
one R ane, —. several very handsome Cele 
mee and of art instruction carefully com 


we or $1.75. 
tag, 
Trough, an Erran a ore ae ‘Art suPploments 


PAINTING, & 
sies, and Heliotrope for fan. Landsca) ure, Sketch- 
es, Initial Letters, etc. Juno and the Peacoc' , Small dog. 
EMBROIDERY, Curtain Border, Grate Curtain, Doyleys, 
Floral and child’s sketches, and decorative lettering. 
Woop CaRVING, Grape design for Panel, Egyptian and 
Greek Head ck for Hand-mirror, Panel, ‘Lions ram- 
pant, Piano Music-rack, Table top, Borders. 
CHINA PAINTING, Cups, Saucers, Vases, Plates, Sweet 
Brier, a Buttercups, Sweet Pea, Di Daisy, Mignonette, 
Peacock. 
The Colored Studies are 
Dalse —— 
Landscape, Talian Rix. 
Forest scene. 
Scotch Roses, Yellow. BIRDS & Pe dae BLOSSOMS. 
Landeones, F.K M. Rehn. “ Back of the Beac 
ese st estions 


answered in the paper. 
catalogue and MARINE a 


wm. WHITLOOK, ‘Publisher, 
_Mention this paper. 


D whstadhehnateesssrtstise N.Y. 








LADIES 


| 
| 
Fond of Crochet Work may make a beautiful Lace 
for Curtain or other Trimming from 
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BARBOUR'S No. 10 SHOE THREAD. 








| 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 
“ _NEW YORK. 
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SKELETON BANG. 
(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 
Health, comfort, and beauty combined. Will not rip 
or tear (no foundation) with my improved elastic spring, 
from $3.00 upwards. Feather-light wigs, toupees, coif- 
fures, &c. 
Ladies’ old pieces renovated, the spring attached, and 
made equal to new; also ladies’ old gray-hair switches 
restored with my new patent process. 


SWITCHES. 
All long hair, naturally wavy and straight, feather- 
light, $5.00 each, equal to those costing $10.00 elsewhere. 


BABY BANGS, 


Still the rage, from $3.00 upwards, 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most reliable, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold, Gray hair warrant- 
ed genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in EX- 
CHANGE; full value allowed, HAIR CUTTING AND 
CURLING on the premises by best French artists. 
Hair dyeing and shampooing a specialty. Frontpieces 
dressed while you wait, 25 cents each. 


LADIES. 


AN ART BROUGHT TO PERFECTION, 
The Skin Bleached and Beautified to the Highest 
Art: Wrinkles, Freckles, Blackheads, Moles, and Su- 


| perfluous Hair Removed; Flesh 
| duced ; the Form Developed ; 
Noses made Perfect; Hair, Brows, and Lashes Dyed 
and Restored. Send 6 cents for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials (sealed), etc. 

Mavame LATOUR, New York’s First Cosmetique, 

55 West 125th Street, N. Y. City 

Prof. MoLean, of the College of C Pee SO recom- 
mends my Cosmetiques as harmless and reliable. 

(Mention this Paper. & 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED I 


| Tone, Touch Workmanship a Durability, 


ILLIA “ KNABE & CO. 
me, IMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
a. ASHINGTON: 817 Market Space. 


Madame Porter’s 


Cough Balsam, 


Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty years. Try it. 


SHOPPING In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
‘ood taste, &c., without Sg 4 Circular references. 
y ren MISS A. BOND, 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "sini 


DECKER, 113 East 14th Street,’ New York 


Increased or Re- 
Iil-shaped or Large 
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SKIN & SCALP 

CLEANSED 
PURIFIED 

AND BEAUTIFIED 


Pouricura. 


ST ae Ne. PURIFYING, AND BEAU- 

tifying the skin of children and infants and 
curing torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and pimply 
diseases of the skin, scalp, and blood, with a of 
hair, from infancy to old age, the Cutioura RemEpies 
are infallible. 

Cuttiovra, the great Skin Corr, and Cutrovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Cutroura Reso.vent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, invariably succeed when all other 
remedies and the best physicians fail. 

Cutioura Remepies are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible skin beautifiers and blood purifiers, free 
from poisonous ingredients. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutiovra, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resoivent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Deve anv 
Cnemtoar Co., Boston, Mass 

t#™ Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 

reserved and beauti- 


S$ 
BABY Mepioaten Soar. 


DRY GOODS #20# NeW rx 


Man Carefully aited. ” LOWES! PRICES, 


New goods in all departments now opened. Silks 
and Dress Goods a specialty. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Le Boutillier | © 
Street, 
Brothers, NEW YORK. 


C. C. Shayne, 


Mantfactoring Furrier, 
103 Prince St., N. Y., 
Will retail fashionable Furs 
and Seal-skin Garments this 
This will afford a 


opportunity 





Skin and Scalp 
fled by Cutiouna 





Of 23d 


season. 

splendid for 

reliable 
Manu- 


facturer at lowest possible 


ladies to purchase 


furs direct from the 


prices. Fashion book mailed 





free. 
MIGHTY FUNNY — AGENTS WANTED 


AMANTHA 
ARATOGA 


AH ALLEN’S WIFE. 


Funny Hits! ! “Funny Cuts ! ! SELLS like Fun !! 


SEE the SPLENDID SUCCE 88 of AGENTS! 
One made a Profit First 3 Weeks of $138!; One First 6 
; One First 10 Days $145!!; One First 3 

One First 3 Weeks et 5O!!; _eak- 
ing a Clean Profit in 7 Weeks Work of S500! 

It takes off Saratoga /ollies, firtations, ay necks, 
dudes, pug dogs, etc., in the author's inimitable mirth- 
provokingstyle. The (100) pictures by “Opper” are “juat 

Fang People =ay to wet it. Agentsare making 
to $75 a week. Pri 2.50. AGENTS WANTED. Apply to 
HUBBARD BROS. (F) Philada. or K ansas City. 


BEAUTIFUL 


EN... 
3 


AISTS. 
THOUSANDS sow IN USE, 
pest FOR FRALTH, 
nomy and Beauty. 
Buttons at front instead 
of Clasps. 
¢#"Be sure your eg is 
—, 6 =e se.?? 


? LEADING RETAILERS 


erywhere. Send for Circular. 


FERRIS Lr 











In the 


-<00 EN 





roadway 
vies” LADY SHOULD SUBSCRIBE 


. T. TAYLOR’s 


stat Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 

The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, 6 cents. Yearly oe een 50 cents. Send 
orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 | Broadway, N.Y. 

R. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


TO 







a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
De ta o Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis- 
m<MPes eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
- 3S — and defies detection. It has stood 
ie « the test of 30 years, and is so hares 
= @ +. less we taste it to be 
Fe se sure it is 5 Properly 
=) =| ss MF oinadde. ept no 
ae — aos of similar 

Ss PA name. Dr, L. A. Say- 


er said toa lady of the 
haut-ton (a patient); 

“As you ladies will 
use them, recommend 
* Gouraud’s Cream’ 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
tions.”’ For sale byall 
Druggists and Faney- 
Goods Dealers in the 


U. S., Canadas, and 
Enrope. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Mentavr, 48 Bond St., running 


thewtgh: to main office, 37 Great Jones St., 


_— CARDS FREE ever saw. Book 

of Samples free 
to all. Send your address and 2 stamps for mail. Big 
pay for club agents. Holley Card Co., Meriden, Conn. 
¢# 15 new style Gold Leaf Cards, name on, 1 0c. 


N. Y. 


"Nicest styles you 











Corticelli Silk Purse. 


This cut is 
reduced in size 
nearly one half 
from the orig- 
inal, which is 
one of many 
new engrav- 
ings which il- 
lustrate “‘Flor- 
ence Home 
Needlework,” 
1887, 96 pages 
just published. 

Crocheted 
Silk Beadwork 
is the leading 
theme, for 
which three 
rare and choice 
alphabets have 
been specially 
engraved. 

The book 
mailed to any 
address for six 
cents. 


Nonotuck Silk 


C Florence, 
0., 


Mass. 
ISLAND 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & CO., 
5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


DYE, CLEAN, and REFINISH DRESS Goons and 
Garments without ripping. Seud for Circular and 
Price-list. 





STATEN 


Cures 4=¢4 Removes 
Tan, Sunburn, 
Bee Stings, Mose 
quito and All 
Insect Gites, 
PIMPLES, BLOTCHES, 


25cte., 
Pill Man'f’ 70. N London Con: 
nm 0., New 
may Pills for a on ~ 


constipationhavenoequal. 25c. 














MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


ErPPS'S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


Dr. WARNER’S Health Underwear, 
MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and 
Pure NATURAL WOOL. 








Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 


ist. Camel's Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body against excessive 
heat and against drafts and sudden changes of 
temperature. 

8d. They are an important protection against 
colds, catarrh, consumption, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism and malaria, 

4th. They cannot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
as they are natwra/ colors and contain no dyes. 

6th. The Cameil’s Hair is warranted to wash 
without shrinking. 

Manufactured in all styles of Gentlemen’s, La- 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirts. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N.Y. 





Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health, and Durability has no equal. 
Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion, Warranted to al- 
ways regain its shape after 
pressure, no matter in what 
position the wearer may sit 
or récline. Avoid inferior 
imitations. See that each 
Bustle is stamped Improv’d 
“Lotta.” Send for price-list. 
Columbia Rubber Co., 
Sole M'f’rs, Boston, Mass. 














R- | Bridal Outfits. 


| Lnfant Wardrobes. 
| Ladies’ Sutts 


and ( ‘nderwear. 


WE WANT EVERY 


HOUSEKEEPE 


TO HAVE A SAMPLE OF 


LApIEs who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 
Twentieth St.. N. Y. 
Sy LADIES | CUR, of Frizz 


ur Hair with the 
IMPROVED 


ta. Hair Curler, 


and avoid all danger of Burning or Soiling 
the Hair or Hands. Money 





Broadway and 








which will be sent FREE on receipt of address, 
with name of this publication. 

THE WONDERFUL BRILLIANCY, so 
easily produced by this article, without the 
least detriment to valuable plate are merits 
posse: lL by no other plate powder, Send for 
sample and convince yourself. 

For sale by all leading dealers, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 
label carefully. 


sitannte ELEGTRO-SILICON 


full name 
ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York, 


“F TOOTH EMBROIDERY SILK 


j EL Lei U SH Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in s 
$ box—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 





re fande a ifnot. potiethe story. 


CURLER FOR LE BY DEALERS 
Sam aie » ‘50 cents. Post paid. 
ACENTS WANTED. 
221 Fifth Av., 


When purchasing note - 
HEATER 
G. L. THOMPSON, Mfr., CHICAGO, 
ison each “ 
box. 





4 =| mail ms receipt of rs —_ Le Cc vp — 
nosueramee eee NM PR letrete oot teat ac ta 
A e =jto THE DRAINERD s ARMSTRONG SPOOL 


a J ket Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 ad w York. 


id [ow 


———Tn 


Endorsed by the Profession. 
Has the following advantuges over the old bristle 
Tooth Brush: More Cleanly, Perfect Polish- 
er. No Loose Bristies. Non-Irritating to 
the Cums. Powdered Ready for use. 
For sale by all dealers in toilet articles, or by mail 
for 60c. by THE HORSEY M’F’G CO., Utica, N.Y. 


























MEWTIocwN THis PAPER. 


OZZONI’S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


Imparts a brilliant transparency to the skin 
Removesall pimples, freckles and discolorations, 


DER. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES. 


the Largest Establis haee nt in the World for 
their Treatment, Facial Development, Hair 
and Scz calp, Supe -finous Hair, Birth Me arks, 
Moles, W arts, Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, 
. Pimples, Bl’k Heads, § 

i. ir treatment. Send 

) pages, ith edition. 

Dr. y i. Woopnt RY, 

87 North Pe ark St., Albany, N. £ 
Established 18 Inventor of Fa 
Appliances, aera 4 te. Six Pariors, 


YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S GOCOA-THETA 


THEN WHY NOT TRY 
WILBUR’S BAKING CHOCOLATE, 
CARACAS CHOCOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


nd other pre parations. 


G. 0. WILBUB & Sots, Chocolate Manaf'r's., Philadelphia, Pa. 





For Sale 


Everywhere. 





LADIES, Mme. JULIAN’S SPECIFIC 


Is absolute is the only unfailing remedy for removing 
radically and permanently all Super. fuous Hair from 
Lips, Cheeks, Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the 
skin, which neither torturous electricity nor any of the 
advertised poisonous stuffs can acc omplish. Address 
Mme. JULIAN, 48 East 20th St., New York 











DR. HUMPHREYS’ Rook, 144 Pages, 
Cloth, with Steel Engraving, 
Mailed Free, Address, HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS, 
109 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


ANTI WRINKLE The only eon n preparation guarm 
ia tteed to prevent and remove Wrinkles 
of the face and neck. Absolutely harmless. Sent by mai 


with full directions, on receipt of price, cts. Agents 
Wanted. Hveeunrs & Co., Box 432, Little Rock, Ark 














«BEAU TYx 


S but skin deep. 
regular features and would be accorded the palm of 








There are thousands of ladies who have 


beauty were tt not for a@ poor complexion. To all such 
we recommend DR. HEBRA’S VIOLA CREAM as possess- 
ing those qualities that quickly chunge the most sallow and 
Jlorid complexion to one of natural health and unblemished 
beauty. It cures oily skin, freckles, face grubs, black heads, 
blotches, sunburn, tan, pimples an: £ all imperfectic ns of th 
skin. The wrinkles of old age disappear by ifs use 
It is not acosmetic but a cure, vet is better for the loilet tai¢ 
than powder. Sold by Druggists, or sent postpaid upon 


receipt of 50 cents. 
G.C. BITTNER & CO,, Toledo, 0. 


Testimonials free, 
FOR $3.75. 





450 SU LBS 


HYACINTHS, TOLEPS. CROCUSES, Etc. 






" W E deliver at express office in N.Y. City for United States, and in Toronto for 
Canada, the following r selected bul in various colors and shadea for out-door 
planting from the famous bulb farms of 
ANT. ROOZEN & SON, Overveen (near Haarlem), Holland: 
18 Hyacinths. 12 Pheasant’s- Eye Narcis- | 50 Variegatea Crocus 


15 Single Tulips. sus 12 Snowdrops (Galanthus 






25 Double Tulips. 12 Single Sweet - Scented nivalis) 
/ ») 2 Searlet Due van Tholl Jonquils 24 Spanish Iris 
& 2 12 Exhibition Tulips. 50 Large Golden - Yellow | 12 Scilla Siberica 
12 Parrot Tulips. Crocus 24 Grape Hyacinths 
10 Polvanthus Narcissus, 50 Blue Crocus. 12 Triteleia Unitlora (Spring 
15 Daffodils | 50 White Crocus. Star flower). 
A pamphlet on cultivation free with e ach order Address the sole agent for the 


he States and Canada. Handsome [lustrated Catalogue upon application 
-T ‘ER K UILE, 31 Broadway, N. Y. (Successor to the late Wm. H. Boomkamp, 


DRESS REFORM. 


Alpha Undergarments of Jersey: Fitting Material Made to Order. 
Vest and Drawers separate or in one. Scarlet and white all wool. 
and light merino. Samples of material sent on application. 
UNION UNDERGARMENTS — Vest and Drawers in one 
cipation, Dress Reform, and Comfort Waists. Corded Warsts a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and Corset combined. Obstetric Bandages, Shoulder Stock 
ing Supporters, Sanitary Napkins, etc. New Illustra.ed Catal Free. 
Agent for the Junness-Mitver Sysrem Parrerns. 


Price,$2.25. MRS. A. FLETCHER, 6 East 14th St., N.Y. 
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Fe ‘or sale by all the leading dry-goodsh 


COMMON-SENSE 


HINTS ON HEALTH 


And exercise for both sexes. Price 10c. For sale by 
all newsdealers or sent by mail on receipt of price. 
JOH™ P. LOVELL ARMS CO., 147 Washington St. 











See that the words “ Velutina Wear Guaranteed ’* are stamped on the selvage, 






POINTS {ir > vo of toh Silk Velvet. se 
5 not a Velveteen, but supersedes any Velvetee - 
A new Velvet Pile Fabric never seenin America. ~ 
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Unsoite JONAS, IN PREPARATION FORA TRIP UP 








TO PARKERSBURG TO VISIT HIS DAUGHTER, HAULS 


MI8 TRUNK OUT FOR PAOKING. 


SENT IN ANOTHER ROOM IN SEAROH OF A MISLATID 
PAIK OF GAITERS, JUNIPER QUIETLY DRIVES A SOREW 
DOWN THROUGH THE BOTTOM OF THE TRUNK INTO 
THE FLOOR, AND RETIRES. 


lle GALLS IN JUNIPRR TO ASSIST, AND GIVING A 
MIGHTY HEAVE, JERKS OFF A HANDLE, AND BITS VIO- 
LENTLY DOWN ON THE FLOOR. 


FACETIZ. 


Farmer. “* Why don’t you jump into that river and 
take a bath ?” 

Tramp (badly tasselated). “ Because if I once got 
these clothes off, I'd never know how to get them on 
again.” 

Fanmer. “Then jump in clothes and all. It will be 
an all around benefit.” 

Tramr. “1 would, only then I'd be identified.” 

Faumer. “ Who are you, anyhow ?” 

Tramr. “I'm an ex-Vice-President.” 

Ee 
NOT A BAD OUTLOOK. 

“You must understand, Mr. Damley, in seeking the 
hand of my daughter,” said the old man, “ that she 
will bring you no dowry until after my death.” 

“2 understand, sir,” responded Damley, hopefully; 
“BEE you must bear in mind, my dear sir, that you 
are getting well on in years.” 








WHILE He 18 AB- 


Uno.e Jonas RETUENS, AND PROOEEDS TO PAOK 
HIS TRUNK. 





: ANOTHER TRUNK MYSTERY. (With the Solution.) ‘ 


mine? 








Lote: | 











“ Dean, Low pat’s *sour att. Guess I nerran 
LOOK IT UP NOW, 


AN’ HAUL [T OUT DE WAY TILL Sim HF COME WIP 
pe wagauy, Hey, WHEAH ALL DAT HEFT OOME 
Feum |” 





























Cats in Neignnoa Hoper anp 18 TWO 8TAL- 
WART SONS TO ASSIST HIM. 


AN UNJUST SUSPICION. 

Wire (who has been very silent all through breakfast). 
| “John Smith, you talked in your sleep last night about 
| a Migs Ford. distinctly heard you say that she was 

a daisy. And you the father of a family! Mother 


| shall hear of this.” 


Joun (who had been to the races). “Miss Ford, my 
dear, is a horse.” 
Wire. “ John, love, let me send you some hot cof- 
| fee.” 
IDES NRE 


Out of the frying-pan—The average steak. 


nnineiadipilisnnts 
THE CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 

Mrs. Bixeuam. “1 spose, Miss Amelia, you saw 
some gran’ specimens of arkatecter when you's down 
in New York city 2” 

Miss Amexia (who has been studying French with- 


out @ master). “Oh yes, indeed, Mrs. Bingham ; ’spe- | 


| cially some of them French flahs !” (flats.) 


es 











DIDN’T KNOW IT. 


“It's ASHAMED YEZ OUGHT TO BE, SITTIN’ THERE AN’ SAYIN’ ME SON STHRUGGLIN' IN 
THE WATAH, AND NOT LIFTIN’ YER FINGER TO HILP 'IM.” 


*Yaas; BUT I DIDN'T KNOW IT, MUM.” 


“DIDN'T KNOW PHAT? SURE AN’ THERE IIE WAS ROIGHT BFFORE YEZ OIES,” 
“DIDN'T KNOW THAT HE WAS YOUR SON, MUM." 


Tury EMPLOY MECHANIOAL AGENOIES, AND PULL 
UP SEVERAL YARDS OF FLOOR. 


On employing a servant lady it is a mistake to ask 
her where she worked last; she should be asked when 
she worked last. 


WAR EY 





GRanp Finae, 


Of all the trials of lite the sweetest trial is the trial of 
the sewing-machine that is left on trial for six weeks 
with the woman who wouldn't buy it on any terms, 





| 

















A NATURAL RESULT. 
WIFE (reading daily paper). “‘TOM, WHAT WOULD BE THE RESULT OF A PREVENTION 


OF IMMIGRATION ?” 


HUSBAND. “IT WOULD HANDICAP NEW YORK FOR MUNICIPAL OFFICERS.” 




















